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THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


Wilson 

runs rin^s around 
its clubs 

( and all others, too ) 



S EE that hlack ring? It’s there to point out the flex-point on the 
shaft of a Wilson Staff wood or iron, f.ook at a full set of Staffs 
and you'll see that the ring Is in a different place on each shaft. That's 
because Wilson individually matches each shaft to the weight of its club 
head to give you the same sweet "feer* on every shot. Most other club 
makers don't do this. In tact, no other club maker gives you as many 
stroke-saving improvements as Wilson. That’s why Wilson Staff woods 
and irons run rings around ail other clubs. 


IDif^ion 



Jockey T-shirts don't shrink. Maybe you know 
that. But that’s less than half our story. The 
rest is just as important. They don't stretch, 
either. Not the reinforced Seamfree^ collar. 
Not the sleeves. Not the extra-long tail. Noth- 
ing stretches. Nothing bags. Nothing droops. 

Only Jockey T-shirts are Power-Knit. Knit 
with extra yarn for greater strength, absorb- 
ency and comfort. Knit to guarantee you a per- 
fect fit, wash after wash after wash. You can’t 
beat them at any price. Yet a Jockey T-shirt is 
only $1.50, a 3-pack is $4.39. 



Il's not Jockey brand d it 
doesn't pave the Jockey boy! 


MENSWEAR, KENOSHA, Wl! 


>1 VISION OF coofer's.inc. 
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Next week 

A SKt INVASION by French 
and Austrian national teams 
brings to Vail, Colo, the year's 
biggest Alpine meet —an cxeii- 
tng lest of Anwrica's racing 
progress. Dan Jenkins reports. 

SEBNtNG stands for the best 
in international sports car rac- 
ing. Looking ahead to this 
year's event, Arlisl Allan Mar- 
don portrays the place. Ihcears 
and Ihe people m vivid color. 

The DEA DUES T SPOR T of all 
is mushroom hunting. So con- 
tends Bil Ciitbcri. who describes 
Ins own cowardly approach to 
thegameul whichu man literal- 
ly can nibble himscir to death. 


KRSIISSION IS STRICTLY FROHIRITCO 
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an effect on Brown’s own golf game, 
and a somewhat disquieting one at 
that. He is a track man at heart, and 
when he took up golf 10 years ago 
he brought to it the same purpose- 
fulness that he does to his 12 miles a 
week at the YMCA. He played his first 
1 8 in 1 956 on a little 5,000-yard course 
in Pawling. N.Y. and shot 134. After 
that, neither ice, snow nor good sense 
kept him from continuing to play right 
through New York’s winters, and he 
was down in the 80s soon enough. 
That is where he still is. 

“All I’ve really done,” he claims, 
"is change from a man w ho often sliced 
to a man who usually hooks. Not that 
it’s the pros’ fault. It’s just that the 
whole— my game — is greater than the 
sum of its parts, the bits of instruction 
I've gathered. Ask a centipede to ex- 
plain how he walks and he’ll never be 
able to walk again.” 

Brown found that quite often he 
had to tell the experts what they were 
doing, that is, to explain their sys- 
tems to them — in lay language as op- 
posed to the tournamentese they speak. 
Now, when playing, he finds himself 
thinking in their language instead of 
his own. which is not much help w hen 
he needs a quick decision somewhere 
at the top of his backswing- 
Gwil Brown is convinced 
there is only one way for him 
to improve his own golf. 
“Practice,” he says. "In fact. 
I’m working on a new idea for 
another instructional. It w ill be 
a two-parter. Part One will tell 
the deskbound golfer how to 
free himself from his daily 
chores, get to the driving range 
and practice until he has blisters 
on his hands. Part Two w ill tell 
how to cure blisters.” 

Sorry. Brown, but you won’t 
have time. We have an idea for 
an instructional on the double- 
flanged chip iron that we. - • • 


In recent years one of the specific as- 
signments of Gwilym S. Brown has 
been, in a sense, to have famous golfers 
teach him the game. After finding out 
the intricate details of how they get 
around courses better than the rest of 
us long-suffering players. Associate Edi- 
tor Brown would put their theories on 
paper in the form of instructional arti- 
cles. In this fashion he explored and set 
down for Sports Illustrated readers 
the subtleties of playing the wedge with 
Jerry Barber, the artistry of the driver 
with Mickey Wright, the delicacies of 
putting with Billy Casper and some 70 
golf tips on all aspects of the game with 
Jack Nicklaus. 

This week, happily for those of us 
who would as soon hit Sonny Liston 
as hit a long iron. Brown is at it again. 
In a story that begins on page 40. he 
collaborates with longtime friend Tony 
Lema (with whom he wrote a book 
on the life of the touring pro. Golfers' 
Goh!) in a two-part series on the most 
troublesome golf shots of all. 

Exposure to Brown may not have 
been a great help to the golf games of 
his subjects — though Casper did win 
three straight tournaments just after 
spending 1 1 hours showing our man 
how to stroke a putt — but it has had 
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Power troin warranieo for 7 years or 24,000 mUes 


Drive it through when the road throws you a curve. 

No slides, no spinouts with front wheel drive, up front engine. 

Even when the going gets rough or slick. Enjoy rocksteady 
stability in gusts that blow others about. 

the longer, lovelier, livelier . Just $1985 

For rhe lull story, including overseas delivery details, write to Dept. SM-3, Saab Motors, inn., <05 Park Avenue. New Yont. 


Ml 


Fortrel 


the fiber that adds strength 
to permanent press fabrics 



Day's tailored these sport slacks handsomely. For stamina, they started with a 
Fortrel polyester and cotton poplin by Claley & I.rf)rd. Then they added Day-Press 
for a permanent crease you can’t wa.sh out. The result— a crisp pair of slacks that 
never look boat. Need no ironing. Slim, tapered Ivy styling in sizes 28-:i4. In 
covert, olive blue and light blue. About $9. Also Maverick (Western) styling in 
sizes 27-34 about $8. Available at fine stores everywhere. 

Fortrel.. .a ^ contemporary fiber 


Conxiir Corga Span Coupe 



If we tried showing its new performance 
this would he a blur. 

’65 CORVAIR by Chevrolet 


And we’d never be able to show you here how it climbs, corners, 
cruises or parks. So here's what to do . . . 


Your farcer as a iJcrformanre exiwrt 
starts when you walk into your Chev- 
rolet dealer’s and make straight for a 
Corvair Corsa, Monza or 500 model. 

And after one slow circuit around 
the car you start thinking about driv- 
ing gloves and Roman villas and such. 
By the time you’ve stared at all those 
businesslike instruments and taken it 
out for one quick circuit around the 
block, you’re totally smitten. 

You think, no wonder they took 
the time to give Corvair a sjwrts-car- 


type fully indc|)endont su8|)ension. 
And no wonder they nestled the 
engine in back. Corvair makes the 
most of light steering, jaekrabbit 
handling and rear-engine traction. 

And you’ll find you have a wide 
range of air-cooled engines to select 
from that allows you to make beauti- 
ful music with this kind of car. 

So does the 4-S|>eed fully syncliro- 
nized transmission you can sj^ecify 
to go with it. 

A few final details — like an AM- 


FM radio, telescopic steering wheel, 
Positraction and simulated wire 
wheel <-overs, yours for the ordering 
— and you’re a full-fledged perform- 
ance ex|>ert. Have fun— and don't 
forget your driving gloves! . . . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Now, on Sunday... 

No need to wait until evening 
to call Long Distance. 


Lowest rates on many calls 
are in effect all day Sunday ! 


What better time to phone your family 
than Sunday, the day that belongs to 
families? Lowest rates on calls between 
states are in effect all day Sunday. There’s 
no longer any need to wait until evening to 
enjoy lowest Long Distance rates on many 
calls. On Sunday, you can call anywhere 


in the continental U. S. (except Alaska) for 
$1 or less.* Why not take advantage of 
the new lower rates, any time tte Sunday? 
You can share news, hear a special voice, 
and stay close to those you love. And 
you'll agree that Long Distance is the next 
best thing to being there. 


LOOK HOW LOW RATES ARE ALL DAY SUNDAY 


New York to Seattle 
Cincinnati to Denver 
Philadelphia to St. Louis 
Chicago to Atlanta 
Boston to Richmond 
Washington to New York 


Mondiy-Fiiday 
4 30 a.m.-6pm. 
(d»y tilt) 

* 2.25 

* 1.60 

* 1.50 

* 1.35 

* 1.20 


SAluiday 4 30 4.11). -8 p 
Mondiy-Ftidiy 6 p.m.-S 
(•vsning rale) 

* 1.50 

* 1.10 

* 1.05 

* .95 

* .85 


Sunday any lima 
Monday-Salurday 8 o.m.-< 
(night cat*) 


* .65 

* . 60 “ 


*Three*minute, station-to-stalion interstate rates. Add 10% Federal excise tax. 

**Note; There is no difference between evening and night rates on interstate calls less than 221 miles. 



Bell System 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 



Planning to send yours to college? 

Our “junior protector’’ will helpl 


Most parents and grandparents like 
to think about a college education 
for their new baby. And our new 
“junior protector” program can 
help relieve the financial burden 
that a college education brings. 

Each $1,000 of our "junior pro- 
tector’s” estate value increases to 
$2,500 at age 16— and to $5,000 at 
age 21. Premiums arc extremely low 
prior to age 25. 


Cash values of the plan increase 
rapidly. And dividends can accum- 
late rapidly, too. We offer a variety 
of options on these values that can 
give you financial help for your 
child's education. 



The Company with the Partnership Philosophy 


But best of all, the “junior pro- 
tector” offers a plan that your child 
can never again duplicate at such 
low premium rates. 

Get the details on how the “junior 
protector” can help you stand taller 
in the eyes of your child. Your 
A*U*L agent will be happy to ex- 
plain. If you don’t know his name, 
write us. You’ll get a prompt reply. 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DEPT. S-3S • INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46206 


Buy a General Electric Slicing Knife... 
The one without a cord! 


Helps you carve like a chef, anytime, anywhere. 
Lightweight, truly portable. 

Slices everything from fresh bread to turkey 
All you do is guide it! 



Recharger storage rack charges completely overnight 
...keeps your knife always ready for use. Hollow ground, 
perfectly matched stainless steel blades provide maxi- 
mum cutting with minimum effort. All you do is guide it. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC MAKES LIFE EASIER WITH A FINGER TOUCH 





Deluxe Automatic Blender 
whips, mixes, purees. 32 oz. 
blending capacity. Only 
inches high. Stores easily. 





Deluxe Can Opener-Knife 
Sharpener opens cans at a 
finger touch. Sharpens knives 
quickly and expertly. 



Cordless Rechargeable Auto- 
mat iclbothhrush can give you 
cleaner teeth, more healthful 
gum care than ordinary hand 
brushing. 


General Electric Company. Housewares Division, Bridgeport. Connecticut 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 




The Roblee Sioux— a great shoe for 
sitting bulls and jumping badgers 


This shoe has enough dignity for a bank president. 
And enough youthful spirit for his son at college, 
We named it the Sioux, after Chief Sitting Bull who, 
as a boy, was called Jumping Badger. And the name 
fits the shoe as beautifully as the shoe is made to fit you. 

We take plump, supple leather and hand-mold it 
over and around the shoe's top and sides. Then we 
hand-stitch the front seam, shaping it carefully to 
match the curves of your foot. 

For extra comfort, we add a foam heel pad ; line the 
vamp with soft leather; work and treat the outsole till 


it's unusually flexible. 

A buff and a polish to bring out the deep, rich color, 
and it's ready to take its place in any man's wardrobe. 

Why not yours? See the Sioux in black or brown 
soft grain, or black or cordovan color smooth leather 
. . . at the Roblee trading post near you. 

Shoe illustrated, about $15.00. Most Roblee styles, 
$12.99 to $18.99. 
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When you want something more than a soft drink. ..Coca-Cola. Its never-loo-sweet taste lifts your spirits, boosts your energy. 


Know the satisfaction of driving the Lincoln Continental. 



Lincoln Continental is the luxury motorcar that stands apart from all other cars. It 
distinguishes you among fine car owners. Unique in its classic look, in its luxury and 
comfort. Built to the world's highest standards. Unequaled in its ride. Lasting in its invest- 
ment value. There is only one Lincoln Continental. What does your car say about you? 

America's most distinguished motorcar. 



SCORECARD 


THUNDER DOWN UNDER 

The bright and long career of 27-year- 
old Dawn Traser. Australia's durable 
swimming champion, has come to a bit- 
ter end. Through three Olympic Ciamcs. 
Miss Fraser bt>ldly and gaily dominated 
a sport that commonly verges on ascet- 
icism. But in the process of winning 
four Olympic gold medals and setting 
world records in four dilTcrcnt events. 
Miss Fraser managed to remain a lively 
individual. She loafed when she fell 
loafing was what she needed and she 
drank u beer when she was thirsty. She 
occasionally kicked over the truces and 
she sometimes told off ofTicials. She 
provoked laughter in a sport that in 
recent years has forgotten how to laugh. 

Suddenly, last week, the Australian 
Swimming Union, notoriously prim, 
banished Miss Fraser from amateur com- 
petition for 10 years. The ASU refused 
to give its reasons for banishment, but 
the fact is that she hitd written a book 
about her career and scandalous goings- 
on at various Olympic Games. Us title, 
Bi'low the Surface: The Confessions of 
an Olympic Champion, is justified by the 
contents. Although the Australian offi- 
cials have not made a point of it. it is 
known that at Tokyo Miss Fraser refused 
to wear the regulation swimsuit on the 
ground that it did not fit. It is also known 
that, at theend of the Games, she snitched 
a flag from a plaza near the Imperial 
Palace, offending the polite Japanese 
more than they admitted publicly. 

The Union would perhaps be justified 
in not wanting Miss Fraser to swim on 
the .Australian national team, but to de- 
prive her of the right to compete as an 
amateur ever again, anywhere, is un- 
just. Without submitting a jot of evi- 
dence to prove that Miss Fraser is a 
professional, the Australian Union has 
decreed that she is no longer an amateur. 

HOW NOW, DRV FLY? 

The fly-fishing gentry of Britain have 
been stricken in recent weeks by the dis- 
covery that poulirymen no longer are co- 
operating in the production of mature 
roosters, from whose necks come the 


hackles essential for the making of dry 
flies. It seems that the cocks arc being 
slaughtered for market before they are 
old enough to grow hackles stiff enough 
to float the fly and, .Tiniost as important, 
of the proper dun color to attract trout. 
Gloomily, Peter Deane of Eastbourne, 
Sussex, a professional trout and salmon 
fly dresser, has reported to the magazine 
Creel that "unless something is done at 
once, dry-fly fishing will come to a halt." 

The ugly situation is not confined to 
Britain. Harry Darbcc of Roscoc, N.Y.. 
himself a flyticrof renow n, confirms that 
the U.S. chicken farmer "butchers his 
chickens as soon as economically feasi- 
ble. and usually long before their neck 
hackles are good enough for tying flies. 

"Flylicrs used to buy quality necks 
from the Far East." says Darbee, "but 
that trade source is shut off now. The 
only way is for the flyticr to raise his 
own chickens but it will cost easily SIO 
to feed a rooster for two seasons — and 
then you may not get the right color 
hackles. A top-quality rooster neck, in 
blue, rust and honey dun colors, is worth 
S25. 

"Of course." he added, “we are far 
more particular than the trout are. You 
can catch trout on dyed hackles, but that 
wouldn't be half as much fun." 

Which is the heart of the matter. 

THERE-S GOLD IN THAT VALLEY 

When one considers that last year's Pro- 
fessional Golfers' Asstxtiaiion Cham- 
pionship grossed S521.J00. Ed Car- 
ter, promoter for this year's event, seems 
vastly optimistic in his estimate that it 
will gross SI million. It is not just an es- 
timate. cither. Mure like a flat statement. 

“Wc'rc going to do 5400,000 in ad- 
missions, S300.000 in program adver- 
tising, SI82.000 in television rights and 
SI 18.000 in concessions,” Carter said. 
"Add it up and it totals a million dol- 
lars," It docs, to the ultimate zero. 

The championship will be played Aug- 
ust 1 2-1 5 at Laurel Valley Country Club 
in Ligonicr, Pa., which caters mostly to 
top businessmen from the Pittsburgh 
area. It is a snug layout, but Carter is 


developing extra facilities to handle the 
expected crush of gallery, players and 
press. Among the new facilities arc two 
plush pavilions, and it is on these that 
Carter's confidence in a 5400,000 gale is 
based. One pavilion he describes as "our 
superprivilege area." Tickets to it go for 
5600 each, and Carter already has sold 
200 of them without special effort. That 
comes to SJ20.000. Admission to the 
other costs 5.30, and 8.000 tickets have 
been sold for it. It multiplies out to 
5240,000. Thus, Carter already has sold 
5360,000 of that 5400,000. 

Laurel Valley is a base fiir Arnold 
Palmer, golfs greatest money maker, 
w ho is the touring pro there. Laurel Val- 
ley is used to thinking big. 

WHISPERING WHITE HOPE 

The night that Oscar Bonavena. the Ar- 
gentine heavyweight, was so secondly 
trounced by Zora Policy was a night of 
disaster for l.T.«S:T.. which is not to be 
confused with International Telephone 
and Telegraph. In this improbable in- 
stance. LT.&T. stands for International 
Talent and Training Co., a quasi-scrious 
effort on the part of some chaps around 
Broadway and boxing to find, finance 
and develop in the arts and sports gentle- 



men and ladies of talent. Bonavena was 
the group's first venture, and it dreamed 
of being behind him right up to the 
heavyweight championship. After all. 
his trainer was Charlie Goldman, who 
had trained Rocky Marciano. 

I.T.&T. was the brainchild of Eddie 
Jaffc. one of the more imaginative Broad- 
way press agents. 

"Our thought," says Jaffc. "was to 
fill the void left when the Mafia was driv- 
en out of boxing. With Frankie Carbo in 

rur>(in<«-a 
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most wanted fielding features on this new 

MVP glove It's a Pro Lightw(*ight Modal with Big Wheel Web. 
Spiral Laced: Magic Action Back for belter feel; Edge-U-Cated Heel 
and Thumb and Little P'inger Loops for great control: Shearling Lined 
Comfo-Lok Wrist Strap: Double Lazy-S Pocket Lace; Deep Well 
Pocket; X- Laced Fingers; and Laced Down Thumb and Little Finger. 



collection Special sketches of Baseball's Most Valuable Playi*rs 
for 1964 — Ken Boyer and Brooks Robinson. And — an exclusive MVP 
Booklet with records, statistics and hitting and fielding articles by 
the MVP Stars. 



player signature of your choice on the MVP- 


Ken Boyer or Brooks Robinson. Both are Rawlings glove mttn and 
members of Rawlings Baseball Advisory Staff. 

they’re all in the MVP by 
Rawlings -now available 
at Sporting Goods 
stores and departments! 

The Finest In The Field! * 



prison there was nobody a Fight manager 
could go to for tinancing and ad\ ice." 

To avoid complications with boxing 
commissions. I.T.&T, did not function 
as a manager but rather as a financier 
and consultant. Its precis defined its pur- 
pose as being to help the artist “achieve 
his greatest potential"; “enable him to 
avoid emotional conflicts"; “insure his 
present activities will result in his future 
well-being." 

"Hverybody." says JalTe, “needs peo- 
ple like us. tiven psychiatrists." 

So far l.T.&T. has been successful to 
the cMcnl that, on the day of the fight, it 
found a chap willing to pay S125 for a 
share in the enterprise. As for Bona vena, 
he broke his hand in the second round 
and is currently laid up for repairs. 

“When he's ready." says Jatfe, “vve'l! 
ship him off to Europe. He may w ind up 
as the Italian champion.” 

BREAKTHROUGH 

It would appear that the U.S. Lawn Ten- 
nis Association, less than enthusiastic 
about “open" tennis, in which amateur 
And pTsvfessiwnat plAy Against cacIv other 
as they do in golf, can be persuaded. 
Only last week at the Berkeley (Calif.) 
Tennis Club the old pro champion. I’an- 
cho Gon/alc/. and Whitney Reed, onte 
our No. 1 amateur, played a match be- 
fore an appreciative crowd. Open tennis 
is not impossible. 'I'ou just have to know 
how to work it. 

The Berkeley club pro, Dennis Van 
dcr Mccr, wanted to wind up his six- 
week instruction scries for tennis teach- 
ers with such a match. Me applied for 
permission of the L'SLTA through Don 
Hobart of Montclair. N.J., chairman of 
the association's Amateur Rules Com- 
mittee. Hobart siiid it would be all right 
if only USLTA members saw the match. 

This proved to ho no problem what- 
soever for Van dcr Mcer. Pretty girls 
were stationed at tables at the gate and 
memberships were issued for S3 to adults, 
SI to students. The USLTA thus gained 
240 new members. 

The 36-ycar-old Con/alcz, just back 
from an Australian tour, defeated Reed 
6-2, ft-.T 

No one was hurt. 

NOSTALGIC KICK 

Most football fans under the age of 50 
never have seen a dropkick. a pretty play 
that went out when the ball was slimmed 
to make passing easier. For a little while 
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Is this the long-awaited cure 
for the common cold? 

We can t really claim the unique 
SaniCycle on our new Superba 
VariCycle dishwasher cures colds. But, while 
all KitchenAid dishwashers help rid dishes of 
cold-causing bacteria, SaniCycle provides 
extra germ-killing protection with a 180 ° final 
rinse. Every KitchenAid 
dishwasher gets dishes 
cleaner. .. drier, too, with 
sanitized air. Fact is, 
there s no practical way 
to do dishes better. Isn't 
that why you would want 
a dishwasher in the first 
place? Then don't be 
switched from the best... 



o 




Oishwash«rs Suilt-lns • Portables • Convertibles— The Hobart Manufacturing Company. Troy. Ohio— Write Oept. KSI'5 for free, colorful literature. 




Next time you have 
an iiisuraiioe elaim, 
relax — go golfing! 


Your /TCliia ('af^iially agojil >vill 
put liiinsolf in your ^IIoos! Ju<it 
call him on the phone. He'll lake com- 
plete charpe, making sure the claim is 
settled quickly and fairly . . . the way you’d 
settle it yourself. And topnotch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every .‘TCtna Casualty pol- 
icy . . . just part of the package we call 



Fiiul u« fa*t in the V«-llow Pages. 


^TNA CASUALTY 

INSURANCE 


□ 


irrilMTED WIIH 4TN* UFi IHSUMNCf COMPANY 
STANOAftO Fl«( INSURANCE COMPANY . THE ElCElSiOR ItFE. CANAO* 


SCORECARD ...nllnufii 

last week it looked as if the dropkick 
might come back. 

Last fall Colin Ridgway. an Australian 
who high-jumps for Lamar Tech and 
played football under Aussie rules (run- 
ning and kicking but no throwing), pul 
on a kicking demonstration for the 
Houston Oilers, 

"1 haven't seen punting like that in all 
my years in football." said Bones Taylor. 
Oiler coach. “Standing on the 40-yard 
line, and aiming at the goal 60 yards 
away, he angled nine of 10 punts out of 
bounds inside the 10-yard line. When he 
punted for distance he consistently 
kicked 60 yards in the air.” 

That was on wet grounds, which pre- 
vented effective drop-kicking, but later, 
on a dry day. Ridgway showed Taylor 
what he could do to score three points. 

“Me stood at the 40-yard line and 
aimed al the college goal posts 50 yards 
away." Taylor said. "He drop-kicked 
ti\c from that distance without a miss." 

The Oilers were looking forward to 
trying out Ridgway in exhibition games 
when the Dallas Cowboys heard of him. 
They invited him to Dallas for a demon- 
stration. pt>ppcd their eyeballs, and 
signed him. 

Will the Cowboys permit Ridgway to 
drop-kick? Naturally not. They will teach 
him to place-kick. 

FLEXIBLE FLYERS 

It has been a long time since the world 
land speed record was held by a vehi- 
cle that reasonably resembled an au- 
tomobile. and that would include the 
1935 Bluebird with its futuristic stabil- 
izer. Bui at least Bluebird functioned 
like an automobile, with four wheels 
and one engine, and in it Sir Malcolm 
Campbell did .301 mph at Bonneville, 
Utah. Since then the record has been set 
not so much by automobiles as by aero- 
dynamic missiles. Captain George [’-. T. 
Eyslon needed a seve>i-loii eighi-w heeler 
with two Rolls-Royce engines to av- 
erage 357 mph in 1938. Mickey Thomp- 
son tried four supercharged I’ontiac en- 
gines in 1960 and did 406 mph one way. 

Then the trend turned clear away from 
engines turning wheels. Ignoring the 
rules. Craig Brecdlo\e bypassed the in- 
hibiting drag and friction of the differ- 
ential with a pure-thrust aerojet engine. 
Me built an aluminum sheath around it, 
balanced it on three wheels to gel rolling 
and set a tricycle record of 407 mph in 
1963. Surplus fighter engines delivering 
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what is 
this... 


Rapid Reservation Phones link 
all Howard Johnson’s Motor 
Lodges (and are in many Res- 
taurants). Use these direct 
lines to make advance reser- 
vations. For free Motor Lodge 
Directory, write: 

, UOUJARD 

Jounsori) 

^ MOTOR LODGES' 

95-25 Queens Boulevard, Rego Park. New York 


IMPORTED BLEEDING 


HAND 
WOVEN 
IN INDIA 


A YOUTH 
FASHION FROM 

Cxvuvccjle 

Authentic Madras comes from India! 
Authentic Styling comes from Carnegie! 
Put them together and you get some- 
thing superbly special ... at most 
better stores. 


MAXON SHIRT CO., GREENVILLE. S. C. 





When there’s no man around... Goodyear should he. 



She’ll never have to change tires 
with LifeGuard Safety Spare. 
You would help her if you were 
there. But you’re not. That is 
why every woman should drive 
on Goodyear Doul)le Eagle tires 
with LifeGuard Safety Spares 
(optional, to give her extra safety) . 


It’.s a “tire-within-a-tire." so if the 
outside tire is ever damaged, 
the LifeGuard Safety Spare 
takes over, lets her keep driv- 
ing until she is safe. Good tires 
are especially important when 
there’s no man around. And 
that is when Goodyear should he. 


CO 

GO 

M'>RE 


Double EaRle, LifeGuard-T.M.'s 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 

GOODYEAR 


PKOhLE RIDS OS GOUDYEAR TIRES THAN OS ANY OTHER MSD 
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Tips OP Control ty Mike Souchak 



with the pitching wedge 


If your direction’s off or the ball’s 
running too far, try this. Open your 
stance so the club swings outside in 
for added backspin. Keep feet 
relatively close together as only a 
short backswing is necessary. Play 
the ball back of center. Swing 
down and through the ball. 



..with the only electric drill that has 
Trigger Speed Control — the SKILi TSC 

Mike Souchak, a big hitter with a deft touch on the short 
irons, demands perfect control of power tools he uses, too. 
That’s why he’s .sold on his new Skil Model 501 * , " Trigger 
Speed Control Drill. Trigg er Speed Control lets him s queeze 
the speed he needs. 0 to 2000 rpm. It’s as simple~as~varying the 

pressure of his trigger finger. The 501 is a 
preciMon driver, too. ^Just replace the 
drill bit with a driver bit. Only S29.95 
at better lumber and hardware 
dealers. Also available in -’s' and 
’.j" models. Skil Corporation. 
5033 Elston. Chicago 60630. 



Go uAf h fiv? piofe. of tKfi ptios. . . 


Prf'cise speed control 
helps Mike take a tiny 
bit of uviftht out of 
club head. 


some 17.(XX) pounds of ihrusl arrised ai 
Bonneville wilh housings that had 
sprouted embryo wings, lins. rudders and 
flaps. They were less aulomobilcs than 
low-flying aircraft. Started by an auxil- 
iary motor, they uerc aimed down the 
track and pushed ofV to fly through the 
mile trap. They were braked by a para- 
chute and a prayer. 

With such power potential even a gair- 
bage truck could fly. so thrifty Art Ar- 
foiis eliminated expensive streamlining, 
wrapped hi.s .l-7y jet in scrap metal, 
painted it green, and with this cheapest 
and certainly ugliest of land speed vehi- 
cles became the fastest man on earth, 
at 5.16 mph. 

Perplexed ofltcials finally relaxed the 
rules and rccogni7ed pure-lbrust vehicles. 
These have set all but one of the past 
seven records. As of now the world land 
speed record can be held by anything on 
the ground that has four wheels under it 
and u human on board, making iy65 
open season at Bonneville. 

Breedlove will go back to the flats w iih 
a fourth wheel. Mickey Thi>mpson is 
working on a solid-fuel rocket. ■'Dix/v " 
Addicot, British test pilot, has a Rolls- 
Royce Avon jet engine still in its lighter 
fuselage. By simply irtntming the wings 
he will have a readymade speed con- 
tender that has already been tested 
through the sound harrier. 

But, oddly, the strangest c;ir at Bonne- 
wile Mill be powered by automobile en- 
gines. as in the good old days. It has four 
standard w heels turned on their axles by 
four C hrysler stock car engines, Wah 
only one engiite running, it has gone 
.150 mph. With fourengines, who knows? 
A reverse trend— back to Detroit— may 
set in. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Rip C ollins, on his former teammate, 
the late Pepper .Martin, with the ,Sl. 
Louis Cardinals Ciashousc Ciaiig: 
“Aficr he was switched from the outfield 
to third base, he hated for fellows to 
bunt to him. He was the only ballplayer 
I ever knew who threw at the runner in- 
stead of the base." 

• The I ondon Lcuiuniii.M. on pro fool- 
ball's influence on the college game; 
‘■.Amateur standing in American football 
is like virginity — highly prized but difli- 
cult to ascertain." 

• C asey Stengel, on his rookie outfielder 
Danny Napoleon: ■‘He'll be O.K. if he 
keeps his hand out of his shirt." end 



Hurricanes to order are produced iri this giant wmd tunnei. Ford Motor 
Company tests cars under the roughest conditions ... in downpours. 
Arctic cold. Jungle humidity ... to help design top quality in every part. 


Ford Motor Company builds quality in- 
Quality Car Care kee ps it in 




Special equipment, tike this oscilloscope engine analyzer, 
helps Ford and Lincoln- Mercury Dealers give special care to Ford- 
built cars. And they have factory-trained mechanics, genuine 
parts. Quality Car Care is made to order for Ford-built cars. 



Your Ford-built car needs so little care, give it the best. That 
means Quality Car Care, offered only by Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers. Quality engineering put extra value into your cet — 
and Quality Car Care keeps it there I 


Only at FORD and 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALERS 



MOTOR COMPANY 





Sports 

Illustrated 

MARCH IS, ISSS 

A STONE’S THROW TO A 

BOB KTERSON 


PLAYDOWN 



A young Wisconsin rink beat old. canny Illinois last 
week in the U.S. curling championships and now goes 
after the world title by BARBARA LA FONTAINE 


T in U.S. men's curling championships hvuc never I'h;- 
I'orc been helti on the \N est Coast, and «hen they be- 
gan last week the city oT Seattle phned up to the plasdow n 
— curler's term for their finals with sunns, springs dass 
that brought residents out blinking like ossls in the sudslen 
brilliance. "A drought." said one. “It hasn't rained in four 
dass." They looked alTectionatcls at the Cascades and the 
Olympics, their moiiiUains ss hich the mists disclose once or 
tssicc a >ear. and then the curlers among them turned their 
backs on these ness Is visible wonders to retire into the Ciran- 
ile Curling Club for a rigorous si\ dass of comi'ictition to 
determine the ninth winner of the Marshall f ield Cup and 
the rink (the four-man curling team) to represent the L.S. 
in thesiv-nalion world championships next week in Scotland. 

A Boeing engineer. .-M Sundt|uist. calculated that the 4S 
men of the 12 assembled champion rinks each heaved about 
four and a half tons of granite down the ice. the .sweei'iers 
swept some 14.2 miles apiece and each man was on the ice 
for at least six hours a da.s, \ iewing the gentle sport of curl- 
ing in this rather new light, it is no wonder that south prosed 
to tell, it is the Wisconsin rink, an infant team with an 
average age of 25. that will leave for the Sewteh Cup matches 
in Perth. 

This mas be a little damaging to the idea of the curler as a 
middle-aged slt'rehouse of canny stratagems and mystic 
abilils to read the ice. but as a member of the Ciranite Club 
-stivs philosophiciill) . ■'It's like ans other sport, f-xpcriciice 
helps, but sou can't beat the young ones. ' I:s idenllv not. if 
they arc Skip fleam captain) Bud Somerville. Bill Strum. 
.Al (iagne and Thsimas W right, and if you arc going to put 
sour contenders through round-robin, rather than elimina- 
tion. plav with 1 1 other teams for six dass. It is a process 
that separates the boss frtim the men. 

The playdossn began last Monday, wiib eeremons and 
bagpipes and Hur Star-Siuinf'liul Hiumcr. "Our national 
anthem." came ilie usual announcement and. "Oh Cmh 
(uhi'V the wliispercd question. Irreverent, possibly, but per- 
tinent. An estimated 75'; of the contending U.S curlers 
were Canadian-born. Curling is Canada's No, 1 sport. Con- 
trary to popular belief, more boyscurl there than play hsrek- 
ev. and there are about 500.000 Canadian curlers. In the 
L.S. only 20.(KH) |seople curl, hut the numlscr is increasing. 

Bs Tuesday night in Seattle the rinks seemed to Ik* sorting 
themselves out briskly . After 24 matches four rinks were un- 
dcfeuled. three were without a win and live had divided up 
the victories m a more equitable fasliioii. As expected, the 
eastern rinks were making a good-natured but not intimi- 
dating show of it. with Nebraska and. not expceiedls. 

0i/l Stru/n. vice-skip Of Wisconsin, balances on fits broom as be 
lines up bis 42-ff0on(/ Slone tor ponderous thrust down the ice. 


CURLING PLAVOOWN 


imliiuifd 


Michigan, for company. Minnesota. Illi- 
nois. North Dakota and Wisconsin were 
undefeated. 

Over the ne\i few days the look of 
things became progressively less tidy, 
and it finally dawned upon careful fol- 
lowers that, except for Washington and 
Illinois on Monday, none of the strong 
teams had been competing against each 
other. They had been playing the weaker 
rinks, w hich accounted for a scoreboard 
full of unblemished, and wholly hlem- 
ished. records. When the top teams did 
get down to business, they traded a few 
losses that did little to indicate where 
things were going. Illinois defeated Min- 
nesota. Minnesota defeated Wisconsin 
and Wisconsin defeated Illinois. If not 
indicative of much, all of the matches 
were magniticent. 

Minnesota and Illinois were the first 
of the four undefeated rinks to meet, 
and they were interestingly matched. 
Minnesota, despite the presence of a 


fairly stolid grownup in the person of 
47-ycar-old Sibley (Mike) Stewart, is a 
jumpy rink, skipped by a 22-year-old 
whippet named Bruce Roberts. Young 
Roberts, of course, is new to skipping a 
team in national competition, and he 
did a cagey, unorthodox job of it. He 
has said that he lives and dies curling, 
and has proved one or the other by los- 
ing 40 pounds this season. This has left 
him a chain-smoking, blade-faced wraith, 
and it is little wonder he has trouble 
settling dow n. The difiicully di>cs not ex- 
tend to his curling, however, which is 
brilliant and steady under pressure: if he 
were a bullfighter — and he curls with all 
the style and the passion of a bullfighter 
— Bruce Roberts would be shaping up as 
El Niinnro Vno. 

The Illinois rink, on the other hand, 
skipped by Bob Warner, is not a nervous 
rink. It is steady, cheerful, solid and ex- 
cellent, with all of its members decently 
on the far side of 30. 


Wisconsin Skip Bod Somsrvills. who directs all of his rink's play, shouts orders to his sweepers. 



For those unfamiliar with the sport, 
curling is a combination of shulBcboard. 
lawn bowls, chess and pool, played on 
ice, which in the particular cumulative 
quality of its interest resembles baseball. 
It is a superficially simple game to de- 
scribe. You have 138 feet of ice. w ith 12- 
foot. 8-foot. 4-foot and one-foot circles 
marked at each end. and toward these 
circles you propel heavy granite stones. 
The object is to have your stone, or 
stone<. nearest the center of the rings, or 
house, at the end of each inning, log- 
ically enough called an end. Curling ter- 
minology is, on the whole, logical. The 
game is called curling because the stones 
curl, slowly and majestically, as they 
slide down the ice. An end is the end of 
both leams” delivery of their eight stones 
apiece — 16 stones to an end. There arc iO 
ends. Sweeping means sweeping. Bend- 
ing refers to the arc of the path of the 
stone from delivery to destiiialion (and 
bend is surely as forthright a word for 
it as curve). 

The placing of stones closest to a mark 
and knocking away your opponent's 
Slones are simple enough ideas. The 
stones themselves and ice as a plaving 
surface give the game its particular phys- 
ical quality, and the number of stones 
and the question of who has the advan- 
tage of the last one in an end make it 
strategically demanding. As in chess, 
there arc certain usual opening moves, 
certain necessary responses and certain 
daring, unconventional moves which, 
by contrast with chess, you have to be 
able to execute physically once you 
have thought them up. 

When you get the hang of curling, it is 
immensely exciting to see a final stone 
travel more than 100 feet, curve to a 
seemingly impossible degree and glide 
through a 14-inch opening between two 
enemy stones to change what could be a 
four-point score for one side to a one- 
point score for the other. Or to see one 
stone pick off another, and do it with 
the sound of a 12-inch granite cue ball 
hitting a 12-inch granite live ball. The 
pool analogy is just; a good curler can 
take out two stones 1 2 feet apart, playing 
off the corner of one to the other. 

As to the sweeping that is done in 
front of the stone as it moves down the 
ice - yes. it does do something. No doubt 
the custom arose when the game was 
played outside and falling snow had to 
be swept from the path of the stone, but 
indoors on urtiticiul ice sweeping has an- 


olhcr dcmonsuablc effect . The best curl- 
ers iitsist (hilt real sweeping can make a 
IS-fooi difference in the distance a stone 
Villi travel, and a Canadian has wagered 
SIOO. and won. that given three good 
sweepers he can keep any stone out of 
the house by sweeping it through or b) 
not sweeping and letting it full sliori. 
The reason usually given is that the fric- 
tion of hard sweeping of the stone's path 
melts a skin of ice and itw stone thus 
glides on a wet surface. There are those 
who claim that it creates a vacuum, 
which sounds somew lull more mystical. 

In an> case, ludicrous as it may ap- 
pear to see grown men flailing the ice 
licrcciv with brooms, sweeping is dilli- 
cult. It lakes muscle suppose vour life 
depended on brushing up chewing gum 
stuck to a porous cement floi>r? and 
timing, and a very peculiar, unnatural 
manner of locomotion on a sheet of 
ice. W ith an awareness of this, the bull- 
throated roar of. ■Sweep, you dogs, 
sweep! " and iltc violent slap-slap of the 
brooms do not produce ebiiekles so 
much as visions of slaves in galleys. 

h was in this unfrivolous atmosphere 
that Illinois met Minnesota. Illinois 
won the toss and blanked the tirst end 
(no score in the equivalent of a first 
inning), and from then on the two teams 
inched point by point (o an extra end - 
1 0. I 1. 2-1. 2 2. on up to a 5 5 tic in 
the lOlh. The score indicates an excruci- 
ating progression for curling, where IhO 
stones are played in a match and (he 
scoring possibilities arc numerous. To 
keep the score so low requires virtually 
errorless play by both sides, icehnic.illy 
and laetieally. It is nerve-racking, being 
flawless, which may account for a mis- 
hap at the end of the ninth. Illinois had 
Minnesota down 5 4, and Illinois Skip 
Bob Warner delivered his last rv»ck of the 
end. a rock that might well have decided 
the match. Mis second. Don W ilson, ran 
into it. The stone was fouled and re- 
mvived from play, foi probably the most 
painful single moment of the entire play- 
down. Wilson went off and appeared 
biicfly to be trying :o distippcar ilirough 
a blank wall, failing this, he returned to 
(he ice and the teams went into the 10th 
with Minnesota still down one. 

At the end of the lOlh. with a consid- 
erable buildup of stones in the scoring 
area. Minnesota's Roberts tried w ith his 
next-io-lasi stone for an exceedingly dif- 
ficult double, hefting his 42 pounds of 
granite in the liighcsl backsw ingin .Amer- 



ican curling and delivering the heaviest 
rock of the eoni|>elition what the Scots 
used to designate ’’a thunderin' east." It 
failed to remove both ihe opposing 
stones Roberts wanted, but it did blast 
out Illinois' shot rock (the stone nearest 
the center, which would count as a 
score) and was a beautiful thirg. (hougli 
it failed of the particular miracle Rob- 
erts had in mind. Skip Warner drew his 
last Slone in close to the center of the 
bouse, anil Roberts had to play for the 
tie. He went for the shot ri>ck. removed 
it and stayed, to lie tiie score 5 5. 

Since his was itic last point, in the ex- 
tra end it would be Illinois' last rock - 
the scorer in one end begins the next — 
and Minnesota Ivcgaii building up the 
house. By Uic Iasi four locks tliey had 
succeeded in putting and keeping three 
rocks in. W ith the I4th. Illinois' ncxi-io- 
lasi stone. Skip W'arncr hit two of Min- 
nesota's stones but knivckcd one of his 
own out of conieniion. leaving Minneso- 
ta lying one and two- two Minnesota 
stones in scoring position. Roberts pul 
his last rock in front Of these, creating a 
seemingly impasstible guard, and Warner 
threw the last stone of the match. It 
came down the ice at the dignified speed 
of a curling stone properly delivered; it 


bent; it moved between the Minnesota 
Slones to come to rest, after I lO feet, an 
inch closer to the center than the Minne- 
sota stone. 1 he match had lasted three 
and a half hours and was decided by the 
last of 1 76 rocks and a margin of an inch. 
It was the best match of the champion- 
ships. Minnesota felt terrible. 

After the battle of the Tii.ins. in a bat- 
tle of the non- 1 nans Nebraska broke a 
5 0 string of losses to defeat Mieliigan 
by a hcuriwarming (to Nebraska) score 
of 10 5. "Aon can't lose 'em all." ob- 
served Sid Osteii later, vice-skip of the 
iniimphant rink, fortunately out of ear- 
shot of New Jersey and Massachusetts, 
who had reason to disbelieve him. (New 
Jersey linally did beat someone; it turned 
out iv> be Nebraska.) By Saturday afiei- 
noon it was dear that the last matches 
were not going to produce u winner. 
North Dakota. Illinois and Wisconsin 
were still tied up. the first two to play 
each other and Wisconsin to meet W ash- 
inglon. Washington, while not a negligi- 
ble quantity, was still not the team to pul 
your money on in a match with Wiscon- 
sin. which meant tliat Wisconsin would 
have to meet either North Dakota or 
Illinois in a playoff match. The winner 
was Illinois. North Dakota unexpectedly 


OPEN SEASON ON THE WOLVERINE 


College basketball's title tournament begins with everyone convinced that the winner will have to beat Michigan at 
some point. The team with the best chance bears a dose resemblance to previous champions by FRANK DEFORD 


ThL-rc arc 23 teams in the NCAA 
* tournament, all of them listed neatly 
in the little boxes on the chart on the 
opposite page. To paraphrase an old 
line, you could say, “Twenty-two skid- 
doo!" and accurately reflect the over- 
whelming opinion of the public and the 
polls, which have established a field of 
teams and a team to beat. The team to 
beat is Michigan. 

Michigan has not lost since January 2, 
w hen it was upset 75-74 by St. John's in 
Madison Square Garden, although many 
of its victories since then have appeared 
to be hairbreadth escapes from defeat. 
Close or not. they were victories, and 
against strong opposition. The Wolver- 
ines have earned the role of favorite. 

If beating Michigan is a requisite for 
winning the title, seven of the 22 teams 
in the field have the personnel and the 
playing style to become champion: St. 
Joseph's, Miami of Ohio, Notre Dame, 
Oklahoma State. Brigham Young, San 
Francisco and UCLA. Most compare 
favorably — as docs Michigan — with the 
picture of the compo.site NCAA title- 
holder that emerges from a study of the 
tournaments since 1951, when the field 
was expanded from eight to 16 teams 
and became essentially the kind of com- 
petition it is today. Here is that ideal 
team: 

■THE TEAM has seniors on it but is not 
dominated by them, It has, in fact, nearly 
as many sophomores as seniors, and 
more juniors than cither. 

THE TFA.M has a good bench, but not 
a deep one. Seldom does an NCAA 
champ depend on more than seven regu- 
lars. It is marked by superior tcamw-ork 
and is well-balanced, but it is led by an 
All-America, most often at center. He 
plays his best in the tournament, but he 


is not a superstar, nor is he one of the 
nation's highest scorers. He is an All- 
America in large measure because his tal- 
ents fit so well with those of the other 
players on his team, rather than because 
he overshadows them. The collegiate su- 
perstars. contrarily, usually have carried 
their teams to a level just short of the 
championship. Only Bill Russell, of 
those acknowledged to be superstars in 
the pros. led his team to a title. The 
others — Pettit, Chamberlain, Baylor. 
Robertson and West — lost in the finals 
or semifinals, while such players as 
Schlundt. Rosenbluth, Hatton. Imhoff 
and Harkness led their teams to victory. 

(Coincidentally, it has been true since 
1954 that the team among the NCAA's 
final four that boasts the highest individ- 
ual scorer docs not win. This could jinx 
M ichigan, for Cazzie Russell is the ninth 
highest scorer in the country, and only 
one of the other eight has steered his 
team into the tournament— Bill Brad- 
ley of Princeton, who is No. 3. Presum- 
ably, the only thing that can save Michi- 
gan is for Princeton also to go to the 
finals in Portland.) 

THE TEAM, if not Staffed by highly 
experienced players, is led by a coach 
with many years of college competition 
behind him. Ohio State's Fred Taylor 
and Cincinnati's Ed Jucker brought 
home winners early in their careers, but 
they arc the exceptions, the team's 
coach has masterminded at least 250 
games and won two-thirds of them. 

THE TEAM is amoiig the nation's 
leaders in either offense or defense. It 
does not seem to matter which, only that 
it be superior in one of the extremes of 
playing styles. It is, however, better at 
rebounding than shooting, whether it 
specializes in offense or defense. 


TJiE TEAM is no surprise. It has been 
ranked prominently by the wire-.scrvicc 
polls — almost always in the top three, 
and nearly half the time as No. 1. 

THE TEA.M Supports the theory that 
a champion is a good road club, but 
only because it wins everywhere. It dews 
not lose more than three games during 
the season, and it almost never loses at 
home. (In 166 games over 14 years, the 
champion has lost twice at home.) Per- 
haps even more important, it has ainmst 
as much success on neutral courts, where 
NCAA tournament games arc played. 

THE TEA.M wins a holiday tournament 
at Christmas. It is in a conference and 
wins that race rather easily, without a 
pressure-packed struggle. (“My team's 
pretty courageous." says .Michigan 
Coach Dave Slrack. “It didn't win all 
the close ones, but most of them. That's 
the mark of a good team. It's an old 
adage but true." It is an old adage, but 
it docs not apply to NC.AA champions, 
who seldom get involved in close gan cs 
on the way to the tournament. Michi- 
gan. on the other hand, has played in 
seven games that were decided by three 
points or less. Its only two losses were 
by one point, and the Wolverines won a 
bunch of tight ones,) 

THE TEAM has thc killer instinct, pre- 
ferring to kick hell out of a rival when 
it gets a few points ahead rather thru 
merely win. It oulscorcs opponents by 
an average of at least 12 points a game, 
and is not the least bit ashamed to win 
a couple by 30 or 40. 

These arc thc qualities that have 
turned up most often in the 14 cham- 
pions, and only one — Kentucky's Fid- 
dling Five of 1958 — had less than half 
of them. By these standards, which ad- 
mittedly do not include such occasion- 
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NCAA Championship Pairings 


EAST REGIONALS 


PENN STATS 

Phitsdelphi*. March 8 
PRINCETON 


PROVIDENCE 

Philadelphia, March 8 
WEST VIRGINIA 


ST. JOSEPH 5 

Philadelphia. March 8 
CONNECTICUT 


MIDEAST REGIONALS 


oepaul 

Bowling Qreen, Ky., March 9 
EASTERN KENTUCKY 


OAYTON 

Bewlinq Green, Ky.. 
MID-AMERICAN WINNER 


MIDWEST REGIONALS 


HOUSTON 

Lubboeh. Teiaa. March 8 
NOTRE OAME 


WEST REGIONALS 


COLORADO STATE 

LiibbecH, Teiaa. Marc 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE 

College Park, Md.. March <3 


College Park, Md., Marc 


Cellega Park, Md.. March 13 


VANDERBILT 

Lealngton, Ky., March 13 


Loalngton, Ky., March 13 


Laxlngten, Ky., March 13 


OKLAHOMA STATE 

Manhattan, Kans., March 13 


Manhattan. Kana.. March 13 


SOUTHWEST WINNER 

Manhattan, Kana-, March 13 
WICHITA STATE 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Prove, Utah, Marc 


Prove. Utah, March 11 


UCLA 

Prove, Utah. March 12 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 


SEMIFINALS 

•onlatid. Ora., March 10 


FINALS 

Portland, Ore.. March 30 


SEMIFINALS 

Portland. Ora., Mareh 19 


OPEN SEASON ..mtUmrd 


ally decisive happenstances as uncom- 
monly hoi-shooiing nights and com- 
mon colds, this year's St, Joseph's team 
stands out impressively. The Hawks lack 
seniors (but Indiana won in 1954 with- 
out any). Also ClilT Anderson docs not 
have the stature of the past top cen- 
ters on championship teams. 6-foot- 
4 sophomore, he leads the team's bal- 
anced .scoring, is ninth in the country in 
rebounds and has almost as much po- 
tential as Malt Guokas. the 6-foot-5 
sophomore guard w ho is starting to make 
All-.America teams. Otherwise St. Joe 
matches the composite champion in 
every way. from coach (Dr. Jack Ram- 
sey. 209 65) to record (25 I. no losses 
at home or on neutral courts) to average 
margin of victory (17,6). It ranks third 
in both major polls, is 12th nationally 
in offense, was undefeated in its con- 
rercncc and won the Quaker City Christ- 
mas tournament. 

Matching Michigan on form, how- 
ever. may be easier than on the court. 
The Wolverines were always the heftiest 
and strongest team around, and now 
Coach Strack occasionally sends in 6- 
fool-lO sophomore sub Craig Qill and 
shifts 6-foot-8 Bill Buntin to the corner. 
Cieorge I’omcy (6 feet 4 and 195 pounds) 
has been starting for the past two months 
in place of 6-foot 165-pound John 
Thompson, adding even more sire to the 


regular lineup. Still. Pomey is the shrimp 
on this learn. Michigan used seven men 
last Saturday in a close game with Min- 
nesota, and every one but Pomey out- 
weighed the heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion of the world. 

Pomey's si/e is only an incidental 
benefit. The important thing about his 
move onto the first team is that he has 
made the Michigan half<ourt /one press 
work. Pomey is the point man on the 
press; on offense he is taking over the 
playmaking duties — which frees Ca/zic 
Russell and lets him crash diagonally 
through the lane to a corner and back 
out to set up a low post. "George 
compiements Ca//ic, and he runs the 
offense," Strack says. "He sees things, 
He's always had a good knack for 
getting the ball into the low post when 
he played in the corner. That was one 
reason I didn't want to move him from 
a forward." 

I’omcv has advled spark to a team 
that, even with a player of Russell's 
drive and talent, tended to relax and get 
overcontidcni. "Wo seem to be slow 
starters against teams wc feel we can beat 
easily," Strack says. Six times .Michigan 
has had to come back from half-time 
delicits to win. but this problem may 
now be solved. 

Even with Pomey. Michigan's zone 
may not be as eff'ective u weapon as it 


would have been a year ago. The press is 
being used so much this season that 
most teams arc prepared -at least men- 
tally- for it. and its value as a surprise 
move has diminished considerably. 
L'CLA. which made the press so fashion- 
able last year, is itself a bit more vul- 
nerable now. Sophomore Edgar Lacey 
has yet to learn all the nuances of this 
gambit, and he and safety man Keith 
Erickson may have loo much backcourl 
territory to cover. Last year the team's 
center helped out there, but this year the 
center moves up and guards the man 
making the inbound pass, leaving only 
two men back. 

Fast-breaking Brigham Young, which 
knows how to gel the ball in and up and 
has good guards, has an excellent chance 
to end L'Cl.A's title defense Friday 
night. The game is on BYU's home court 
at Provo. Utah, and the Bruins, quick as 
they arc. will have to be at their very 
best to Slay alive. BYU may well get 
knocked off the next night by San Fran- 
cisco. Nobody — including the players 
themselves knows how good USF is. 
The Dons went through an easy schedule 
in desultory fashion, but they handle the 
boards well and take good shots, and if 
Oliie Johnson and Joe Ellis get help, 
San Francisco may control the tempo 
of the game and steal the regional. 

This would be a prize with a bonus, 
because whoever wins in the I ar West 
should have a clear road to the final 
game in Portland next Saturday. The 
Midwest teams are below par. Hank Iba 
kept the Olympic title for the L.S. and 
won the Big Eight for himself for the 
tirsl time, hut sentiment and Janves King 
arc about all Oklahoma State can offer. 
King, says Jba. is the best defensive 
player in the country, but the Cowboys 
are too skinny and do not shoot as well 
as a hall-control team should. They could 
beat V\ ichila Slate, if it came to that, 
but Notre Dame, with its ivcrsonality 
problems straightened out, is a dark 
horse on a hot streak riding out of the 
eastern time /one into the Midwest Re- 
gional this year. 

Michigan's toughest battle in the Mid- 
cast Regional should be against Miami, 
if the Redskins can get that far. Center 
Charley Dinkins has recovered from 
pneumonia — which will give Miami 
some rebounds- -but the Redskins still 
cannot match Michigan on the boards 
and need even better shoot ing than they 
have shown. Vanderbilt does not Hgurc 



Now » starler. Michigan's Saorgs Pomey vast/y improves the team's once erratic defense. 



THE BEST AND LITTLEST BRUIN 


■'Bruins” is in star-gold letters across his 
chest, the number "IS” is on the front 
and back of his uniform, and the look of 
southern California vivifies his face. His 
eyes (winkle. His teeth show bright 
whenever he breaks into a smile. He 
wears his basketball drawers slung a lit- 
tle low, over legs that are slightly bowed. 
He really has brown hair, but people 
think of it as blond. They retiieniher it as 
blond because all these kids in southern 
California are blond and this one is the 
embodiment of southern California. May- 
be his hair is darker because of the smog. 

This is Gail Goodrich of North Holly- 
wood. the All-America, the high .scorer 
of the champion UCl.A team— and he 
does not look the pan. As a matter of 
fact, what he looks like is the kid in the 
war movie who thinks maybe he will be 
shaving soon, though everybody else 
knows he will get killed in the nexl-to- 
last reel. 

At f> feet I, Gwdrich is also a bit short 
for All-America casting, and some people 
say he is All-America simply because he 
is the best-known player and the highest 
.scorer (23. .1) on the team that is defend- 
ing champion and very piissibly will win 
again. It is more likely that UCLA is what 
it is because of Gt>odrich*s lulcm. He play.s 
a lot taller than he is. 

Goodrich, a left-hander, is UCLA's only 
outstanding shooter. Kenny Washington, 
the top sub, can be u phenomenal shot, 
but he is erratic. Goodrich is hitting at a 
54',' pace, which is almost 10 percentage 
points belter than anyone else on the 
squad. Other members of the team could 
slump for a night and UCLA would still 
win, but if Goodrich were off target 
UCLA would certainly be beaten. He is 
not, however, the typical small gunner 
type. Indeed, most of his points come 
from inside. Gotxlrich mo\cs in under the 


basket almost every time after he has 
brought the ball upcourt. He moves a lot. 
with the outstanding and rare ability to 
work well without the ball. Underneath, 
he bounces on the balls of his feet, ready 
to cut out for a pa.ss or maneuver for a 
rebound, though it looks as if he is Just 
doing all that jumping up and down to 
sec over the heads of the bigger people 
all around him. 

Despite his limited height. Ginsdrich 
has a real instinct for the rebound. He 
seems to anticipate the fluke bounces 
and be in the right spot to scoop up balls 
and toss them in for those “garbage" bas- 
kets. He also has quick hands, and many 
of his rebounds are actually bulls he has 
swiped from bigger opponents, after they 
have brought the ball down to Givod- 
rich's level. 

GiHulrich grew late. He was 5 feel 4 
and ^9 pounds as a high school sopho- 
more: by the time he led L.A. Poly to the 
Los Angeles city championship as a sen- 
ior. he had shot up to 5 feet 9 and 135. 
UCl.A Coach John Wooden had been the 
only coach interested in Goodrich, so 
when Southern Cal entered the recruit- 
ing lists lute it did not have a chance, 
even though Gail's father had been a star 
guard at USC. 

Goodrich led the UCLA frosh to a 20-0 
record, but as a sophomore he was moody 
and depressed, chiefly because Wooden 
used him as a 6-foot forward, a position 
he did not enjoy. He admits now. how- 
ever, that the experience he had as a for- 
ward helps him greatly when he takes 
the man guarding him inside. With All- 
America Walt Ha/zard on the team last 
year. Goodrich's skill as a ball handler 
was almost overlooked. This year it is 
plentifully evident. He dribbles the ball 
so low that it liwks as if he is rolling it 
along. Gotidrich's jumper adds an inch 


to offer too much trouble. Southeastern 
Conference teams made some of the oth- 
er Commodores look like better players 
by ganging up on Center Clyde Lee. but 
Michigan would nol have to resort to 
that. Each Wolverine is a one-man gang. 

There are more good teams in the East, 
and St. Joe's will need luck. It is lucky 
at the Sian, playing Connecticut at the 
Palestra. To win after that, the Hawks 
must get by Providence, which gave them 
their only defeat, and probably North 
Carolina State. But Bill Bradley will he 
floating on adrenaline, and if Princeton's 


sophomores continue to support him as 
they have done recently, it isjust possible 
that the Tigers will beat Penn State. N.C. 
State and, finally, St. Joe's. 

Nobody has yet found a better way of 
beating Michigan than just by giving 
the ball to Bradley — as demonstrated in 
New' York's Holiday F'estival. Coaches 
who do not have Bradley on their teams 
arc in sharp disagreement, naturally. 
Some swear the only way to play Michi- 
gan is with a control game. Others say 
Just as adamantly that that is impossi- 
ble— that the Wolverines must be run 



Goodrich drives in for a left-handed layup. 


or two to his height: he gets his hands 
very high over his head before he releases 
the ball. At UCLA, defense is a team af- 
fair. and none of the players— even Good- 
rich— is particularly outstanding in this 
department once the team's tough zone 
press breaks down. 

Gail GiKxIrich is a dedicated and com- 
plete college player, and he is a winner. 
The kid who looks like the all-American 
boy is a true All-America athlete. You 
would almost swear that he also is a 
blond. 


with and fought wilh on the boards. 
Obviously. Michigan has loo much tal- 
ent for anybody to come up w ith a magic 
catch-all formula. "Teams that try to 
change what they have done best haven't 
done well against us." Strack says. 
"Those are gimmicks, and 1 don't be- 
lieve in gimmicks. The thing is just for 
a team to do the things it docs best, but 
do them a little better against us." 

That appears to be the hard, simple 
truth. It is no easy job. but St. Joe’s 
can derive confidence from the fact that 
it has some history on its side. end 
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NO PLACE TO WEAR HIS CROWN 


Ernie Terrell won the WBA version of the heavyweight championship by beating Eddie Machen — and proved that he is 
no threat to Cassius Clay, Sonny Liston or Floyd Patterson. Given a right hand, though ... by TEX MAULE 


I f' (he seufHe heiwcen Hrnie Terrell and 
hddic Machen in Chicago last week 
proved anvlhing. it was that, after Cas- 
sius Clay and Sonny Liston, boxing's 
heavyweights arc lightweights. Terrell 
was cinbarr.tssingly inept and the light 
often ludicrous. When it ended I rnic 
was solemnly proclaimed the heavy- 
weight champion of the w orld— a w orld, 
unfortunately for his pocketbook, that 
docs not include Clay or Liston. Since 
his manager, ihg Julie Isaacson, has ruled 
out I loyd Patterson as a contender, this 
Jeavc-s Terrell u Ifh an cni{>i\ f if Je 
pion of the World Ihixing Association — 
and a world of leisure time. 

OIT his conquest of Machen, Terrell 


does not appear (o be either a formidable 
or a desirable foe for Clay. The heavy- 
weight picture remains much the same 
as before; Clay’s only worthwhile oppo- 
sition is Liston, followed by Floyd Pat- 
terson should Cassius beat Sonny again 
in Boston on May 25. 

The trouble with Terrell is that he is 
a year or tv^o away from being anything 
like a competent lighter. But if he works 
with Joe Louis on developing his right 
into a weapon as elTcclive as his left, he 
could be dangerous. Against Machen the 
Lick of an effeciite right band wvis pain- 
fully apparent, even though Ferrell threw 
the right more often than he has in the 
past. But once Machen sneaked in under 



that long, long left hand, Terrell's only 
tactic was to fold himself over the smaller 
man. wrapping him in what looked and 
doubtless felt like yards and yards of 
arms. Since Machen tried to avoid the 
long left by bobbing and crouching, the 
light was carried on in an area some- 
where between Terrell's knees and his 
waistband. Machen could not reach high 
enough to punch cITectivcIy. and Terrell 
could not stoop low enough. When it 
was over Joe Louis, who had sat in Ter- 
rell's corner, sumnied it up neatly. 

“It was a Jou.sy tight." Joe saiii in Ter- 
rell's dressing room. "He didn't light 
good. But the other man didn't let him 
make a good tight. Seem like he didn't 
wwii to make a good light." 

Actually, Machen looked much belter 
than he did last year against Hoyd Pat- 
terson in Stockholm. He is a far more 
polished lighter than Terrell; he may be 
the best pure boxer in the division. 

"I wanted to he aggressive." he said 
after the light. 

"He was robbed." said his wife, stand- 
ing behind him. "It's that .simple." 

"1 thought I won pretty big." I ddie 
said. "He didn't hit me live times with 
that jab all night. He's got a good punch 
there, but it wasn't a factor in this light." 

.At times during the light Machen 
looked like a man facing several bailers 
in a pepper game. Terrell's left jab is a 
long, straight and hard punch, and he 
uses it with pistonlike speed. Machen's 
defense against it was to keep both gloves 
m front of his face and catch Terrell's 
jab in one or the other. It worked well 
as a protective device but. with both 
hands engaged in fielding jabs. Machen 
had little time for punching. 

"He's a hard guy to light," Fddic said. 
“He's awful tough to get inside on be- 
cause he's all arms when you gel in close. 
And he's strong." 

Machen bent over to pull on tight 
charcoal trousers. 


"He's ;is hard lo fight as any of them." 
he said softly. "And I've seen a lot of 
them." 

He shrugged into his coat and pre- 
pared lo lease. As he went he said, to 
himself, "Just keep right in there wing- 
ing. Hddie. One of these days. . . 

Terrell, with a mouse under his left 
eye. looked more battered than the loser. 

"I tried to fight, and he shouldn't 
light," Terrell said to the small group of 
writers surrounding him. He gingerly 
touched the swelling under his c>e. 

"This he didn't do w ilh no punch," he 
said. "He laced me. And he kepi slicking 
that thumb in my e>c. loo. Vou can 
see what it did lo me. They was limes 
out there I could see three Vtachens. I 
had to try to pick the right one and hit 
him.” 

He seemed somber for a newly 
crowned hcavyvveight champion, but in 
answer to a question he said he eertainly 
considered himself the champion of the 
world. 

"As far as Vm concerned," he said, 
"Clay and l.ision are two unranked 
lighters." 

Hig Julie Isaacson, sitting next lo him. 


said, "But we'll fight anyone. Pxcept 
Patterson. He never give nobody a 
chance, wc ain't going to give him one. 
We'll fight anyone the approves." 

"Howabout a rematch with Machen?'’ 
someone asked. 

"If the WUA approves," Julie said, 
"but don't seem like there would l>e no 
demand." 

"Ho didn't come to fight." Frnic said. 
“It take two men in the ring, both of 
them want to fight lo make a light, f'vcr 
time I hit him. he'd hall up into a little 
nut. Sometime he even turn his back on 
me- There wasn't nothing I could do 
about it. It's tvuigh lo hit a guy wlio balls 
up like that. But one lime ) think I 
knocked him down with my right hand, 
but the referee didn't see it that wav. I 
know I caught him a couple of limes 
with it and hurl him with it. loo." 

The World Boxing Association has 
given Terrell yO days to defend bis title 
and h.is mentioned Patterson as the log- 
ical contender. But it is doubtful that 
Patterson woufvf want any part of Ter- 
rell when all he has to do now is wail to 
meet the winner of the Clay-l.iston light. 

Had Terrell defeated -Machen inipres- 


Ttrr^ll looks pensively from his comer as tii's advisers Sam Solomon and Joe Louis confer. 



sively. the NN'B.A would have had a strong 
wedge with which to split the Clay-Lis- 
ton-Patterson combination. 

Al Bolan. who more or less manages 
Patterson, was a pleased spectator al the 
fight in Chicago. Afterward he said, "I 
see no reason for Patterson lo fight Ter- 
rell. I .suggest Bruno Sammartino would 
be a logical opponent for Ernie." Sain- 
martinoisavvrestler. In fairness, the prin- 
cipals do not deserve all the blame for 
the grolesquerics of the bout. The ref- 
eree. Sonny Weismann. lost control of 
the lighters and of the light early on. 
Twice Machen 's manager. Walter Mins- 
koff, yelled at him lo handle the fighters, 
but he was not strong enough to break 
up the frequent wrestling encounters. 

Terrell's problem now is to find a way 
to exploit his considerable potential. 

"He can move for a hig man." said ex- 
champion E/zard Charles. "And he got 
a very fine left hand." 

"I'ni gonna work with this boy for 
about six weeks before his next light." 
Joe \ otiis said. "He got to \earn to Jet 
the right hand go w hen they is a place for 
it. ^ tiu can't leach a man lo do that in a 
week. It lake a long time. But when he 
get the right hand to go with the left he 
could I'c the Ix’st." 

Joe had divested himself of a s|xci.il 
sweater made up for the occasion by 
Isaacson. Terrell's seconds came into the 
ring wearing the sweaters inside out. so 
that the lettering on them was not legi- 
ble. W hen the decision was announced 
they turned them right side out. reveal- 
ing, "Ernie Terrell. VVorld Heavyweight 
Champion" stitched in red levtcrs, The 
crowd, w Inch had booed lustily al the of- 
ficials' unanimous decision for Terrell, 
booed even more. 

Since Patterson probably will not tight 
Terrell, and Clay and l.iston are olher- 
w ise engaged, it is likely that Terrell, w hii 
made almost nothing out of the Chicago 
houl. can sharpen up that right hand on 
fights with the likes of tieorge Chuvalo. 
the Canadian who lost a close decision 
to f loyd I’altcrson. and with 7ora I ol- 
Icy or Kar! Mildcnberg. the left-handed 
German. 

He should realize some good paydays 
with them; more importani. he can prob- 
ably beat any one of them with his left 
handvvhdc he is testing, and gaining con- 
fidence in. his right. If he develops as he 
should, in two years he could give cither 
Clay or Liston a difiiculi evening, end 
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T he rust-red acetate tape uncoils at 
seven and a half inches per second, 
and the voice, southern-inflected and flat, 
declaims: "And the scribes and Pharisees 
brought unto him a woman taken in 
adultery. . . A swallow is heard, then 
a pause, then the Ciospcl According to 
St. John is resumed in stentorian ca- 
dence: "He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her." One 
thinks: it must be somebody doing his 
lab work down in a Tennessee seminary. 
But hark! The message is no longer the 
Word: "The grass is just as green, Tom. 
the barefooted boy did say.” Another 
silence, and now; "Preshrunk shirts. 
While vin-c-gar. Strange strategic sta- 
tistics. Da piicher--r/rt' pitcher- begins 
his windup, checks the runner, uncorks 
. . . it‘s high and inside for ball one.” 


This little amalgam of Scripture, poc.sy 
and tongue tw isters, ranking among the 
truly undistinguished selections in home 
recording, was produced and filed away 
10 years ago in the basement of a three- 
bedroom ranch house in St. Louis. Voice, 
house and tape recorder belonged to Ji>e 
Ciaragiola. a washed-up major league 
baseball catcher who was preparing, at 
the time, to break into sports broad- 
casting. But nowadays call him Joseph 
Henry Garagiola. .\nd notice: when he 
plays that funny old tape for laughs he 
uses a Syoo Ampex, which is built into 
a wall of his cherry-wood-paneled den, 
which is part of his S90.000 garrison co- 
lonial home, which is set in a tony sub- 
urb in New York's Westchester County. 
And although he admits he is still no 
Alexander Scourby, the contemporary 


Ciaragiola always says “t/jf pitcher.” and 
his liming is perfect, his sibilants are 
stutter-free and his job is one of the best 
in his field. For. while tidying up and 
making a few modernizing amendments 
and deletions lately, the New York Yan- 
kees gave Joe Garagiola Mel .Allen's old 
chair in the broadcast booth. And an- 
nouncing for the Yankees, as Ciaragiola 
says with some awe. is "the wall-io-wall 
job in sportscasting." 

At 39 and a decade out of uniform, 
Garagiola ( it is best pronounced, its ow n- 
cr says, as if you were strangling your- 
self) has a formidable reputation as a 
convulsing after-dinner speaker. An ex- 
ample of what they've K’cn hearing this 
past winter is his anecdote about the 
Cardinals. Garagiola's old team. "After 
they won the Series,” says Joe, "Gussie 
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Joe Garagiola, baseball's most 
famous .250 hitter, reached the 
top in broadcasting — his new 
career->when he took Mel Allen's 
spot with the New York Yankees 

by HUSTON HORN 
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Busch decided he'd write a book about 
his experiences with Rickey. He's calling 
it Our on a Lirnh with Branch." But his 
baseball announcing, heard in the past 
in St. Louis, on national television's 
Game of the Week and on four World 
Scries, is marked not so much by the one- 
liner jokes for which he is famed as by 
his expert insight into the game. Ainong 
the half do/.cn or soex-ballplayer-sports- 
caslcrs, in fad, Ouragiola stands out as a 
teacher of baseball's methodology, a re- 
sult not at all coincidental with the fact 
that for nine years as a catcher he was 
privy to the strategies worked out by 
his pitchers and managers — even though 
he had to observe some of them through 
a mental telescope from the distant 
bullpen. 

Still, notwithstanding his scholarship. 
Ciaragiola has managed to keep his 
broadcasting light, bree/y and relatively 
free of mindless statistics —strange, stra- 
tegic or otherwise. And if he must be 
faulted for anything, it is that once a 
ballplayer, grammatically speaking, pre- 
sumably always a ballplayer. During the 
live years Garagiola was a Cardinal an- 
nouncer. says one St. Louis critic, *‘hc 
never mastered the demonstrative pro- 
noun 'that.' I once heard him say. ‘That 
Klu really hit that ball with that bat 
and that shortstop couldn't do nothing 
but give that ball that wave goodby.’ " 
And it has also been said that Joe. anec- 
dotally speaking, will sometimes keep 
telling a story right up to the instant the 
pitcher releases the pitch, thus violating 
that ineffably suspenseful silence that is 
supposed to fall between that windup 
and that call. But if Garagiola may be 
permitted a modest boast in his own 
defense — a departure, by the way. from 
the normal behavior of this singularly 
unassuming celebrity — he enjoys claim- 
ing an unusual distinction. "All the oth- 
er players who became broadcasters." 
he says, "were really pretty good athletes. 

1 mean, they showed up at the clubhouse 
wondering how many hits they’d get that 
day. But I’d show up wondering if 1 was 
going to play. And often 1 didn't. So 
these guys— the Phil Rizzutos. the Dizzy 
Deans, the I’cc Wee Reeses — they can 
talk about baseball from the star’s point 
of view. But I talk from the little guy's 
point of view, And there arc a lot more 
of us underdogs than anything else." 
Says one Garagiola fan: ‘‘Listening to 


Joe is like sitting in the bullpen next to a 
catcher with a low batting average and 
a gift for gab. He always seems to know 
what's going on and why.” 

Although articulate mcdiiKrity has 
proved to be a splendid background for 
broadcasting, Ciaragiola, naturally, did 
not start out with the intention of spe- 
cializing in underdogs. Almost until the 
year he quit the game he kept believing, 
he says, that somewhere in the Hall of 
Fame they were saving a spot for him. 
But if his career, in unfolding, never be- 
came remarkable it at least had a rich 
variety of high ups and lovs downs. 

As is somewhat wcll-knovxn (for the 
fact is frequently and comically exploited 
in his banquet routines and television 
appearances), Garagiola began to play 
baseball at the same time and place as 
that other ex-catcher. Yogi Berra. Gara- 
giola and Berra, as a matter of fact, were 
across-ihe-street neighbors as boys in a 
St. Louis Italian neighborhood called 
The Hill by its residents and Dago Hill 
by others in St. Louis. Their fathers 
vxorked at the same brickyard, and they 
both signed their first professional con- 
tracts in the early 1940s. Joe signed with 
Branch Rickey, the patriarchal genius, in 
those days, of the Cardinals. For his first 
baseball job, Rickey appointed Ciaragio- 
la assistant groundkeeper for the Spring- 
field (Mo.) Cardinals. Joe was 15 then 
and. for the S65 a month he was paid, he 
cut the grass, caught batting practice and, 
for a bonus, was allowed to wash Stan 
Musial's svseal socks. (Musial was a mi- 
nor leaguer, too. in those days.) Even 
so, Joe twice packed his things over at 
Mrs. Sue Wicker's boardinghouse and 
set out for the bus station. "Therv I'd 
remind myself that big leaguers don't 
get homesick," says Garagiola. "So back 
Fd go." 

Eventually, after finishing high school. 
Ciaragiola began to play for Springfield 
and a year later vsent to Columbus. Ohio 
(another team in the Cardinal farm sys- 
tem). In 1944 he was drafted by the 
Army, but V-J day occurred while he 
was aboard a troopship bound for the 
South Pacific. Consequently, instead of 
being assigned to u tank unit, for which 
he had been trained, he became a mili- 
tary policeman in Manila. "One day 1 
came into the barracks and this guy on 
the armed forces radio station was talk- 
ing about how the St. l-ouis Cardinals 


had this great catcher who was going to 
take over for Walker Cooper, who had 
been sold to the Giants."saysGaragiola, 
"He said the new guy had a great arm, 
was a terrific hitter and could run the 
bases like a deer. He said his name was 
Garagiola. Well. I figured he couldn't 
mean me. so 1 wondered if Rickey had 
hired sonic distant cousin of mine or 
something." 

No such luck. On Mother’s Day 1946, 
Garagiola got his discharge in St. Louis, 
and a few days later, wearing an ill- 
fitting suit and lugging a cardboard suit- 
case ("1 looked like somebody who had 
flunked customs"), he caught up with 
his team in Philadelphia. "They assigned 
me to room with Marty Marion, who 
was one of the Cardinal stars then, and 
I stood outside his hotel room for 15 
minutes trying to get up the courage to 
knock," says Garagiola. The next day 
the Cardinals played Cincinnati, and Joe 
remembers the event as though it were 
yesterday — or at least as though it were 
last night’s bad dream. "I got one hit in 
four tries." he says, "which v\as to es- 
tablish forever after my average as a 
.250 hitler, and my catching was on 
about the same level. There was this one 
pop foul - it may have gone all of 20 
feel in the air — and when it came down 
I stood there and dropped it. Beautiful. 
And later, in tlic sixth inning, chasing a 
pop foul. I ran into the backstop screen. 
My forehead looked like a walllc. But 
I caught that ball, boy, 1 held on." 

By October of that year Garagiola 
was holding on to so many pop fouls 
and whatnot that he and the Cards 
wound up in the World Series against the 
Boston Red Sox. Garagiola caught live 
of the seven games in the Scries and 
batted ..^16. .And the four hits he got in 
the fourth game vserc only one less than 
Ted Williams had in the entire Series 
for Boston. "Well." says Joe. "I hon- 
estly hadn't had much of a season up 
till then, hut v\hen v^e won that World 
Series I was an instant homc-lov\n hero. 

1 was 20 then, single and carefree, and I 
bet I grabbed at the brass ring 15 limes 
a day." The next year, however. Garagi- 
ola's popularity drooped in direct ratio 
to his baiting average (.257 for 1947). 
and by 1948 he hud become a certi- 
lied ex-celebrity. The crowd booed him 
so lustily when he came to bat in one 
exhibition game with the old St. Louis 
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Browns that, after driving a double to 
left center field, he sprinted to second 
base and, in the presence of Sam Dentc, 
the Browns' shortstop, burst into tears. 
“A few weeks later, there 1 am down at 
Union Station on my way back to Co- 
lumbus and the minors," Cjaragiola re- 
members. “And funny thing: all those 
people who had been my best friend aft- 
er the World Series forgot to come dow n 
to see me off. The only ones who did 
show up were my mother, my brother, 
a priest friend and Audrie Ross, the girl 
I was going to marry. Now, there is a 


Ia?y (lies were disappearing into the sun 
and 1 was hitting .347. Then one day in 
June — two days after I had hit a pinch 
three-run homer olTof Murry Dickson of 
the Pirates— wc were playing the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers and 1 fell over Jackie Rob- 
inson’s feet at first base. 1 came down 
on my left shoulder and it separated. I 
was in the hospital for three weeks.” 

With very little else to do, Oaragiola, 
propped up in bed, comnienccd to pon- 
der his future. He also passed the time 
listening on the radio to Harry Caray, 
then as now the Cardinals’ chief play- 



loyal fan for you. I met Audrie when she 
was playing the organ in a skating rink, 
l ater on she played it at our ball park 
— things like How Hiuh the Moon when 
Wally Mocin got a homer. I remember 
our first date. We went bowling. Me and 
Audrie. And Audric’s father.” 

Whether from a need to get back to 
Audrie and her father or merely to get 
away from Columbus. Garagiota had a 
good year and was recalled to St. Louis. 
His momentum carried him through 
1949 and into a highly promising 1950 
season. "I had married Audrie and now 
everything was working like magic.” he 
says. "My grounders were taking nasty 
hops over the infielders’ heads, my high, 


by-play announcer. Slowly ihe two av- 
enues of thought began to merge. After 
Garagiola got his Hall of Panic creden- 
tials in order, he figured, he just might 
become a sportscastcr himself. And when 
he was released from the hospital he 
went so far as to talk the idea over with 
Caray and the late Gabby Street, once 
a catcher, like Joe. and later a big league 
manager, who was then broadettsting the 
Cardinals* games with Caray. 

Garagiola’s shoulder separation con- 
tinued to bother him (pinned logelhcr. 
it still gives him trouble), and he nev- 
er regained his pre-injury form. Those 
grounders did not hop over the inlicld- 
ers anymore; those pop flies stood out 


against the sky in sharp relief. When Ga- 
ragiola thought it was a ball, the um- 
pire was just as sure it was a strike. So Joe 
Garagiola began to move — and if it was 
the Hall of l ame he was headed for. he 
was taking the scenic route, first he was 
palmed off on the Pirates, whose 1952 
aggregation was one of the alltime dis- 
aster-area teams and is now one of the 
staples in Garagiola's comedy routines. 
("We’d lose 8 out of 9 games," says Joe, 
“then slide into a slump. But in mid- 
season we got a break. Two of ihe pitch- 
ers gave up and went home.”) Since 
Garagiola was hardly the man to right 
so many fundamental w rongs. the Pirates 
dealt him to the Chicago Cubs, and the 
Cubs subsequently sold him to the New 
York Giants — despite the fact that he 
was on the verge of retiring. “After all." 
Garagiola says, “it had gotten to the 
point where the two most important 
dates on my calendar were no longer my 
birthday and Christmas. Instead they 
were May 15, the cut-down day in the 
majors, and June 1 5. the trade deadline." 
And retire he did— but not before the 
Giants generously cut him in for a Sl.CKiO 
share of their 1954 World Scries money, 
even though, a late-season arrival, he vvas 
not eligible to play in the Series. 

Anheuser-Busch, the bcer-company 
sponsor of Cardinal radio and lelev ision 
broadcasts, showed some generosity . too. 
when it hired Garagiola as Harry C'a- 
ray’s assistant and color commentator 
in 1955 (Gabby Street had died in 1951 ). 
Joe had already established himself as 
an entertaining speaker al banquets 
but he knew, belter than anyone else, 
that he was still litllc more than an e\- 
catchcr vviih a microphone in front of 
him. (jaragiola practiced announcing 
bv taping play-by-play accounts of games 
he watched on television. When he listens 
to these tapes now' he winces al the dead 
spots, the wordy spots, the convoluted 
explanations and the steady stream of 
cliches. “Evcryiimc somebody camcsip 
to bat. I’d say the crowd gave him a big 
hand. Tl^^se crowds never seemed to run 
out of big hands to give away. But when 
you think about it. for a ballplayer I 
wasn’t so bad. It was just that as an an- 
nouncer 1 was so awful.” 

By 1960. with his shaky beginnings 
behind him, Garagiola had come quite 
a way. No longer just a onetime bullpen 
calehcr. he had written a book of base- 
ball anecdotes funny enough to put Bum-- 
hall Is a Funny Came on national best- 
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“You ^et a kick 
out of Chivas Regal 
before you even 
open it.” 

This little anticipation 
may even lx? bettor than 
the instant bc’fore open- 
ing a jewel box with the 
right store name on it. 

Because with Chivas Regal, you fe«ou’ 
you’ll like what’s inside. 

Scotch from the vale of Glenlivet; from the 
oldest distillery in the Scottish Highlands 
(we own it with partlonabic pride) and 
every drop aged 12 years. 

It’s lovely whisky. 

And though we're as used to it as man 
can lx-, we still feel that special delight 
when we open the box, withdraw the bot- 
tle, unwrap the paixr, break the seal, pull 
the cork and . . . • 

There’s really no use talking. 
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Town ’N Country Park, Tampa, Florida, is one cool town. 


When this new Tampa community is complete, it will prac- 
tically be a brand-new town in itself. There will be 3,000 
homes. Two schools. Two giant shopping centers. .-Vnd its 
own parks, swim club, and other recreational facilities. 

And inside the houses of Town ’N Country Park, 
the climate will always be delightful. Thanks to Chrysler 
Airtemp air conditioning, produced by the same engi- 
neering resources which developed the first self-contained 
air conditioning unit. .And the first “waterless'*’ system. 


which cleared the way for large-scale air conditioning 
as we enjoy it today. 

Today, in addition to being in thousands of homes, 
office buildings and institutions, Airtemp air condition- 
ing is original equipment in one out of every six new 
cars built by Chrysler Corporation. 

Air conditioning is just one of the many areas in which 
Chrysler Corporation is active as a manufacturer. .And 
as an innovator. 




Air Conditioned by Chrysler Corporation. 


Developments in other fields include a space-saving 
horizontal marine engine for inboard-oullx)ard installa- 
tion in smaller boats; whole new facilities of bonding 
agents and adhesives; valuable new uses for powdered 
metal parts; powerful new engines for hundreds of in- 
dustrial applications. And the revolutionary Chrysler 
Corporation Turbine Car. 

Some of the many reasons why Chrysler Corp)oration is 
today America’s seventh largest industrial business. 


Plymouth • Dodge • Chrysler • Imperial 
Dodge Trucks • Simea • Defense and S})ace Products 
Ampler. • Airtemp • Marine Division • Parts Division 
Chemical Division • Industrial Products Division 
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why does on Eastern Stewardess 

wear a suit newly designed by Don Loper? 


For the same reason our fleet 
has a sparkling new look. 



For the some reason you con owoii your flight coll in o Falcon Lounge. Or 
be helped by one of our Ground Hostesses. Or be served o dinner on 
Fomous Restouront flights prepared by Voisin, The Pump Room and other 
famous restouranfs. 

Why wifi you find new quiet on Eostern, new comfort, new elegonce? 
Because we ore finding new ways to moke Eostern the finest airline you've 
ever flown on. New ways to soy, “Thonk you for flying on Eastern." 


^ EA5TERIM 

See how much better on airline con be 
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seller lists and to sell some 500.000 paper- 
back copies. Moreover, he had become 
the sinv quu non of the sports-banquet 
circuit, and his commitments had reached 
such proportions that he was obliged to 
tape-record each speech so that he would 
not repeat himself to the same audiences, 
And. of course, he was still C'aray's 
broadcasting partner. To llesh out that 
job he undertook tv\o other jobs with 
\B( television: one. to broadcast the 
Ciame of the Week on .Saturday and 
Sunday: the other, to appear each Mon- 
day morning on the Today show. 

"One day at home I came down to 
breakfast." (Jaragiola says, "and Audrie 
began to tap her glass of water with 
her knife. ’C hildren.' she said, ‘we're 
honored today to have a very special 
guest with us— a television sportscaster 
named Joe Ciaragiola. May I introduce 
your father?' Then she sent a suggestion 
to Jimmy Hallo, who did that cartoon. 
They'll Do It l-yery Tinif. Her idea 
showed a guy giving a banquet speech 
about how important it is to be a good 
friend to your kids. .And the other picture 
showed this same guy running off to 
ealcli a plane and Ic.iving his family be- 
hind again. I had gotten so wound up in 
trying to give my kids the things I had 
never had that I had forgotten the one 
thing I IhuI had; a father. So I knew 1 
had to cut my schedule down for their 
siikc." Ciaragiola then gave up the C ar- 
diival job— the one demanding most of 
his time — and moved his family to New 
A'ork to be close to his NBC obligations. 

I he Ciaragiolas built a house in Scars- 
dale. i>MC of the mote fashionable com- 
muting towns around New Vork City. 
"The first morning after vve moved in." 
says Ciaragiola, "I knew our town was 
something special. I was putting out the 
trash, and the garbage man says "Hey! 
^'ou ain't supposed to pul out tin cans 
except on alternate Thursdays.' I said. 
‘\’ou mean I've already flunked sani- 
tation engineering?" and he says. 'Oh. 
you're some kind of a wise guy. I can 
see.' 1 thought to myself, when you come 
down olT The Hill in .St. Louis it takes 
awhile to gel used to class." 

The mutual satisLiclion Isclween Cla- 
rugiola and NIK concerning the Ciame 
of the Week was such that last fall a new 
two-year contract was drawn up. But 
shortly after that contract was signed the 
American Broadcasting Company, in a 
separate contract with the baseball com- 
missioner’s oflice, took over the Ciame 


of the VV'eck program. Consternation 
reigned at NBC. not the least of it being 
inside Garagiola's mind. "I could have 
asked ABC to lake me. too, 1 suppose." 
he says, "but that meant I would bivvc had 
to give up all my NBC work. (Apart 
from part-time chores now- on radio's 
Monitor and TV's Today and Tonight, 
Ciaragiola also has a five-minute morn- 
ing sports show,) But to find myself do- 
ing no baseball next season sounded like 
an equally bad situation. I just have to 
have the smell of a locker room in my 
life. I guc>s." 

As it just so happened, there was at 
that time a particularly line tockef-rooni 
opening. I Living convinced themselves 
that Mel Allen had explained the infield- 
fly rule to everybody’s satisfaction, the 
New \ ork 'I'ankees tired him last Sep- 
tember. thus dissolving an association of 
a quarter of a century , The beginning of 
Allen's end became apparent when he 
was not hired to broadcast the Yankec- 
C ardinal World .Series, a highly presti- 
gious appointment for any broadcaster. 
Allen first called a .Series involving the 
Yankees on radio in I9.'ts. and for the 
bulk of the past 26 years he had been as 
much a part of the Series TV scene as 
those guvs shaving in the clubhouse. 

W'hy he was not around last fall was 
not spelled out by the 'I'ankecs at the 
lime, blit It was clear (hat Ciaragiola. who 
was placed in Allen's spot for the Scries, 
did a masterful job. And. U may be sup- 
posed. his evcelicnce was not overlooked 
in New "j ork City, which had not re- 
ceived the Ciame of the NVeck telecasts 
but is the place wheic jieoplc who hiic 
other people for important jobs tend to 
live. And although a line of applicants 
had begun to form as soon as Allen’s 
dismissal was made public, the Yankees 
had not filled the job by mid-[X*ecmbcr. 
the time that found Ciaragiola in a bit 
of a lix. So. maller-of-factly. Ciaragiola 
dialed f’La/a 9-5.^00. the number of the 
Yankees' executive othees. and said he 
probably was calling too late, but he was 
just wondering if. . . , .And the Yankees 
said, loo late? .Viy boy. we were just 
thinking about you. and they all got to- 
gether for a pastrami on rye for lunch. 
And a little bit later Dan Topping, the 
Yankee president, abandoned his posi- 
tion that -Allen's replacement ought not 
be another ex-player (the Yankees also 
employ as announcers cx-Shortstop I’hil 
Ri//uto and cx-Sceond Baseman Jer- 
ry Coleman) and approved Ciaragiola's 
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Sportswear for swingers 
—by Mr. Wrangler! Continental 
slacks made carefree witfi 
Wranglok*. . . Mr. Wrangler's 
special way of applying the fab- 
ulous Kpratron' permanent 
press finish. Never any ironing 
—even after washing! Sanfor- 
ized' to keep their authentic 
slim shape. Natural, black or 
black olive. Sizes 28 to 38. 
About $6. 

"T. M. O.C. "shirt incombed 
gingham checks. SanfonzecT 
and completely v<ash-and-wear. 
In navy or red. Small, Medium. 
Large. About $3. 

Lots more Mr. Wrangler 
sportswear to choose from, too! 
Mr. Wrangler, Empire State 
Building. New York lOOOl. 
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the civilized cigar! 

Built like a filter cigarette. 
Mild as a cigar can get. 
Pleasure without inhaling. 

MEC^ r-MEQA TODAY AT YOUR FAVORITE TOBACCO COUNTER 
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employment, menlioninp. as he did so. 
Joe's tine work on the Series. .And NIK’, 
giving a lillle, too. said it guessed working 
tor the Yankees was not exactly the same 
as working for C'BS (which network 
lately bought up the team for purposes 
not set made entirclv clear to us all). 
.And the deed was done. "Ri/zulo and 
Ciaragiola." says Joe. “The Mafia's an- 
swer to Huntley and Brinklev. " 

Moving into the vacuum left bv Mel 
Allen, one of the best baseball announcers 
for all his verbose lenilencies. is a tall 



JOE THE .280 HITTER. With lIlC lowlv 
1452 Pir.ites at the nadir of his eaiecr. 

order for (laragiola, and he does not 
deny it frightens him. Nor does he deny 
that he wears his baseball allegiances on 
his sleeve and. as of right now. has 
strong pro-'S'ankee biases the deliberate 
point of view that, as much as anything 
else, won .Allen a legion <if fervent anti- 
'lankec detractors. “\\ell. what else 
would he right'?" asks Ciaragiola sensibly 
enough. ■■They pay me. don't they ? 1 
like the ^ ankees for three reasons; my 
children. hy should I hide my grati- 
tude? \\ hich isn't .say ing I think baseball 
is some kinil of 10 o'clock 1 1 igh Mass. 1 
mean, if the A'ankees don't win the pen- 
nant this year, that's loo bad. and il they 
do win it. the world is still going to be 
messed up. But. important or not. I still 
love baseball. 1 do liecatise it's given me 
everything 1 have. C’ome to think ol it. 
I've given baseball everything 1 h.ive. 
too. I'd say we re even." end 







when Gordie Howe 

goes booting... 
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‘Chap Stick’ goes along! 


"Sure \ use 'Chap Stick' during the hockey season," says the Detroit 
Red Wing star. "With my lips exposed to that ice and cold, it's a 
must! But after the season, 'Chap Stick’ doesn't get put aside. It's 


just as necessary during the summer. When I'm on my boat, the 
hot sun is really rough on my lips— burns them up, dries them out. 
'Chap Stick' helps soothe and heal them fast!" 


A favorite 
in Canada. 



The lip balm selected 
for use by the 
U. S. Olympic Team. 


DON'T LET DRY. SORE LIPS SPOILYOUR FUN-WHEREVER YOU GO, GO WITH 'CHAP STICK' 

■CHAr trice eie.ruOiHt uotiou Mrc. coir 


ITNCHIUke, VA. 
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A NEW WAY 
TO PLAY LONG IRONS 


BY TONY LEMA 

WITH GWILYM S. BROWN 

The British Open Champion shows 
how golf's most difficult ciuhs can he 
mastered hy combining rhythm and 
restraint with some modern concepts 
that greatly simplify the entire swing 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANCIS GOLDEN 


Man's struggle to hit long irons well is always a difficult 
one and frequently a losing one. These clubs, the two-iron 
and three-iron, can so discourage the weekend golfer that 
he gives up hope of using them well. I see two main reasons 
for all of this trouble with long irons: 1) the great majority 
of golfers arc trying to get along on yesterday’s fundamen- 
tals when they should be attempting to master some new 
and proved ones; 2) too many players are using caveman 
tactics on a shot that requires smoothness and timing above 
all else. The golf swing used by the country's best players 
today differs radically from the one favored a decade ago. 
Wristy swings and complex stances that change from club to 
club have practically disappeared from the pro tour. Effi- 
ciency has replaced gracefulness as the measure of a swing. 
The touring pros have simplified everything. We now think 
only in terms of square and straight: a square stance for all 
shots and a swing that lakes the club straight back and then 
down and straight out through the ball. The reason the tour 
has so many really able young players is that they have de- 
veloped a swing that is remarkably simple. The amateur 
golfer should benefit enormously from these basic changes in 
the swing, for anything that makes the game less compli- 
cated helps the man who has little practice time, but the am- 
ateur does not seem to have learned them— at least, not yet. 

Because the new swing promotes consistent timing it is 
especially valuable for long-iron shots, where there is not 
much margin for error. In this scries 1 am going to explain 
the important elements of the new swing — some of which 
may seem unusual — and I am going to show you how to ap- 
ply these elements when using those treacherous long irons. 
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The square stance: a first step to success 


Ihc initial thing you must do is forget 
the hallowed theory that says long irons 
should he played from a dosed stance and 
short irons from an open one. Nonsense. 
Basically, all shots should be played from u 
square stance. The next thing you have to 
do is forget a second thettry. just as popular, 
which says your weight at addrevs should be 
on your heels. It should not. The weight 
should be forward on the broadest part of 
the feel. When you can btiunce up and down 
off bt>th heels w hile still maintaining u solid, 
balanced position you have your weight in 
the proper place. 

The term “square stance" applies to more 
than the pvvsilion of the feet. It also includes 
the knees, hips and shoulders. When you 
have a square stance, imaginary lines drawn 
across the toes, the knees and the hips will 
all pviini toward the target. Also try to align 
the shoulders in the same manner, though 
the fact that the right arm is reaching down 
and across the body to the club usually turns 
the shoulders slightly to the left of the tar- 
get. Just as Ihc stance no longer varies from 
club to club— except for the distance be- 
tween the feet— neither dives the grip. My 
grip is on the strong side. This means that 
my left thumb rests on top of the shaft, 
but just a little to the right of center. The 
right hand overlaps the left in conventional 
fashion, Thus the back of the left hand and 
the palm of the right point slightly to the 
right of the target. 

At address, your feet should he no further 
apart than the width of your shoulders, but 
they can be closer together if this makes you 
feel mom comfortable. You should also feel 
that the inside edges of both feet arc digging 
into the turf. Ahiivc all. remember that you 
must not plant the weight back on the heels 
as if you were about to sit down. This re- 
stricts the ability of the body to turn and 
reduces your control of the swing. 

With a few unusual exceptions, which I 
will discuss later. I play the ball off my left 
heel on every shot. If you have a good pivot 
you can get maximum control and maxi- 
mum loft when the ball is in that position. If 
your pivot is slightly constricted, you may 
get belter results playing the ball slightly 
back toward the right. But in any event, keep 
it in the same position for every shot. 

A linal and perhaps obvious word on be- 
ing comfortable: be sure that you are. If the 
stance ! have described docs not feel com- 
fortable you mu.st practice it and make small 
adjustments until it docs. The stance must 
be so automatic that you do not conscious- 
ly think about it. much less get upset by it. 


T/ff feet, knees iinil liip\ {hlue lines) must 
ail he ufiiare to the larger ihronn arrow), ami 
feet. 


CONTINUED 


THE LONG IRONS rmiiinurd 


The one-piece swing: a logical continuation 

of the square stance and an effortless way to insure 

consistent rhythm and timing 


\\ h;it ihc louring pros now like (o call 
(he onc-picce swing is another of the 
new concepts in hitting a golf ball. As 
ihc name suggests, it, too, is a simple 
one. The idea is to make the various 
parts of the body involved in the swing 
do their jobs at the same time and in 
the same way. Instead of picking the 
swing apart and concentrating, say, on 
making the wrists break at the proper 
place, you think of the swing as if 
it were one cohesive motion. This is 
achieved by starting the backswing al- 
most as if everything— the hands, arms, 
hips and shoulders— wore part of the 
same block of wood. In other words, 
they should all move back together 
on the same arc, with nothing getting 
ahead of the other parts of the body 
or behind them. The club is swept back 
from the ball on a low plane while 
the hips and shoulders turn with it. 
The lirsi alteration from this togeth- 
erness iveurs when the hips have turned 
as far as they cun go. At this point 
the process of cocking the wrists will 
begin naturally, while the arms con- 
tinue to swing upward and the shoul- 
ders keep turning. The shoulder turn 
proceeds until the left shoulder is well 
under the chin. This will bring the club 
to an almost hori7ontal position at the 
top of the backswing. 

Some golfers, in a misguided attempt 
to hit the ball more solidly, will make 
a conscious cITort to shorten their back- 
swing when using a long iron. Do not 
make this mistake. A long, rhythmic 
backswing is vital, because it will pro- 
duce a longer arc. The big arc, in turn, 
w ill produce the club-head speed need- 
ed in hitting long-iron shots, but it is 
speed that is generated without con- 
sciously forcing the swing. The worst 
way to get power on a long-iron shot 
IS to try to overpower it. Do that and 
you will power it right out of bounds. 




As the hackswing siarfs, the knees, hips asid shouUers {reJ planes) Ai the top of ilieshing, Letna Is in a compocl, eoileJ position from 

are all turning together as a unit at the same rule us the arms. which he can bring the club straight down and through the ball. 


CONTINUED 
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At the lop of the swing, l.eiiias If ft heel (niagiii/ied irisel) is raised 
an inch off the ground and his left knee is pressing to the right. 


The left heel is then pushed down hard. This will force the left knee 
and the hips {red arrows) to start their proper rotation to the left. 


The heel plant: 
a surprising and most efficient way 
to start the downswing 




Thchedh ttow )irnil\ phmtvd.amt Lcmu •> huiuh. Mill full \ cockeJ, 
are uuriing His hips am! knees tiie tiiieoiliiig to the left. 


There arc two traditional ways of heginning 
the downswing- Many golfers like to pull the 
hands down toward the ball, counting on 
this move to get the hips turning. Others 
rotate the hips to the left first and let this 
motion pull the hands down. Which do I 
recommend? Neither. I use a nicthixl that 
1 think is easier and much more cITcclivc. 
Without any noticeable or conscious pause 
at the top of the backswing, I start dov^n 
by .slamming my left heel, which has been 
raised about an inch, into the ground as 
hard as 1 can. 

There arc some special reasons svhy I pre- 
fer this method to the two more convention- 
al ones. Starting the downswing by pulling 
the hands down tends to reduce the shoulder 
turn, and a good shoulder turn is especially 
necesstiry when hitting long irons. Alsr) the 
hand motion often leads to no pivot at all. 
Starting the downswing hy turning the hips 
very often overemphasises hip action and 
results in a pinvr pivot. But forcing the heel 
down is almost like pulling a trigger. It is a 
small motion, but it produces .several desir- 
able ciTccis that take place sinrullancously 
and almost unconsciously. 1 he drawings at 
left make this particularly clear. They are 
rcprixluctions of very high-speed photo- 
graphs of a split second in the same swing. 
You will novice that from the lirst drawing, 
where my heel is as far otV the ground as it 
ever gels, to the third drawing, where it is 
firmly anchored on the ground, my hands 
have hardly moved. This shows how fast the 
heel motion is. In fact, the faster I slam my 
heel into the ground, the quicker a pivot 
I am able to make. Here is what happens 
when the heel goes down: 1) the flexed 
left knee must begin to straighten: the 

right knee, only slightly bent but iwistcvl 
well to the right, must begin to uncoil to- 
ward the Icfi; 3) the hips must start to shift, 
laterally at lirst. then rotating countcrclock- 
wise. At the same time the shoulders start a 
counicrclockw isc motion that pulls the 
hands down toward the hilling area, but the 
w rists are still evKked and will remain so un- 
til the last possible moment. 

Naturally, this use of the left heel as a 
trigger docs not guarantee that your pivot or 
your shoulder turn w ill be a good one. These 
are things you must learn. But, once learned, 
it IS the slamming down of the left heel that 
will pul them in motion most effectiveiy. 
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A.\ l.etiia's ihwnswinf! starts, his hips are coiled amt to the rinht of As his hands reach the hiliinp area, his weifihi conies oJJ his right 

a vertical line exlt iuiins from the ball, which is opposite the left heel. his hips move as far to the left as they will go and they begin to rotate. 


The correct pivot: a vital 
element that links 
power and control with good balance 


Many golfers do not have a good pivot because they do not really 
A/x)H' a good p'not is. Ycl it is impossibic to hit Item king- 
iron shots without a sound pivot or bi>dy turn. The correct pivot 
combines a lateral shift of the hips to the left with a countcrcUvck- 
wise rotation. Both elements arc necessary. The lateral shift moves 
the body weight off the right fool and quickly over onto the left, 
thus insuring solid contact down and through the ball. Thccounicr- 
ckvckwisc rotation of the hips builds up club-head speed through a 
controlled use of the body rather than by a violent and usually badly 
timed cfTort of the hands and arms. It also helps bring the hands 
far down into the impact area while the wrists are still cocked— 
which means the wrists really snap through as the ball is hit. 
Throughout the pivot the head must be held extremely still. There 
is so little room for error in a long-iron shot that any swaying of 


The common pivoting errors 



impact, the luiertil ihift of Lema's hips has hrounhi his weight well 
to the left, ami the hip Ktiiiiioa has built chiMieml speed to a maximum. 


the head is likely to cause major trouble, Above all. keep the head 
from either dipping or rising as you start the downswing. There is 
one head motion that is permissible, however. Very often, just be- 
fore impact, an espcrienccd player's head will shift slightly to the 
right. As you can sec from the accompanying illustrations, this is 
true in my case. This phenomenon is the result of a very fast pivot. 
My body has generated so much momentum that the head naturally 
moves to the right. But my weight is well over on my left side, which 
is where it belongs. There is one other thing I recommend on the 
downswing. When I lake my stance, my grip on the club is compara- 
tively loose. Since I want to feel relaxed about the shot, I do not want 
tension anywhere. U is only as I start (he club back that i lighten the 
grip. I continue to lighten up to the moment of impact. At that point 
my lingers and palms arc squeezing the club as hard as they can. 



Al.L SHll'T AS!) SO 7’VRS fail lo generate ){(}od 
cliih-twad speed and will often cause a push or slice 
because the club face h open when it hits the hull. 



ALL TVRS A\D SO SHUT result in the weight 
remaining on the right foot, a lack of consistent 
timing and a gala spectrum of disastrous golf shots. 


CONTINUED 



Life was just one diaper after another until Sarah got 
her new Mustang. Soineliow Mustang’s sensationally 
sophistieated looks, its standard-eciuipnient luxnries 
(bucket seats, full carpeting, vinyl interior, chillon-sinooth, 
lloor-inounted transmission) made everyday cares fade 
far, far into the background. Suddenly 
there was a new gleam in her hnshand’s eye. 

(For the car? For Sarah? Both?) Now Sarah 
kno^vs for sure, Mtistangers have more fun. 


Best year yet to go Ford 

MUSTANG! 
h MUSTANG! 
MUSTANG! 




At impact, both kntts are almost he- 
ing "snapped" at the target. Lema's 
weight has mover/ off his right foot 
over to the outside edge of his left. 


The caddie dip: 
fluid knee action is the way to 
insure good footwork 


When pro golfers talk about footwork they 
arc referring to (he action of il\c feet as the 
weight moves to the right on the backswing 
and to the left on the downswing. Though 
it is often overlooked, proper footwork is 
especially important when hitting long irons. 
I hate found that the best way to be sure of 
agile, balanced footwork is to get my knees 
working properly. Ever since my caddie days 
in Oakland and San Francisco I have been 
an advocate of stvmeihing known as the 
"caddie dip," a sort of exaggerated knee ac- 
tion often seen in the vigorous swings of 
teen-agers. The caddie dip adds up to little 
more than keeping the knees very mobile 
throughout the downswing. I try to imagine, 
us I come down, that my knees arc a single 
unit and that I am snapping this unit at the 
target almost like snapping a towel. This 
action automatically rolls my weight off the 
right foot and onto the left at the proper 
time. U also promotes a full pivot and even 
seems to get the wrists into a more pt^wcrful 
position at impact. This fluid action of the 
knees becomes an instinctive part of the 
swing fairly quickly and is a lot easier than 
trying to concentrate on shifting weight from 
one foot to the other as you come down. 


Lema's knees now begin releasing 
tension and sliding toward the target. 
His right heel is raised and he is push- 
iitg hard on the ball of his right foot. 
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Shoulder rotation: turn like a tilted wheel 


At the top of his hackswing, Lema's left shoulder 
(Mack fco.v) is almost directly underneath his right. 


At impact., the position of the shoulders has re- 
versed, but they are in the same plane as before. 


Just before the 1963 Masters I played two practice rounds with 
Byron Nelson. After we had finished 1 asked him what he thought 
of my swing. “You are staying down and under the ball so well." 
he said, “that you just have to play well in the tournament,” His 
prediction, happily, was accurate, and I finished second. What 
Nelson was speaking of is one of the most important parts of the 
golf swing, the shoulder turn. By "staying down and under the 
ball” he meant that my right shoulder was low when I came into 
and through the shot, as in the drawing at upper right. It is a 
fundamental thing to learn, and yet many golfers never manage 
it. The common mistake is to let the right shoulder rise during the 
downswing until it is level with the left, and instead of the shoulders 
turning together like a wheel pitched at a steep angle, they turn 
like a wheel lying flat on its side. The correct up-and-down rota- 
tion achieves several things. First, it concentrates leverage and 
force directly behind the ball, the spot where power does the most 


good. Second, it keeps the club head square and moving out 
toward the target, thus increasing loft and control. Finally, the 
proper shoulder turn will help the binJy remain steady — which 
is going to give you increased consistency, even during a swing 
that happens to be faster than usual. A good way to get a men- 
tal image of the plane the shoulders should be rotating in is to 
check the position of your left shoulder at the top of the back- 
swing (above left). Now you should attempt to get the right 
shoulder into that same position at the bottom of the downswing. 


SUBTLETIES AND WARNINGS 

Next week Tony Lema analyzes some long-iron trouble 
shots, shows a stroke-saving .stance for high-handicap golf- 
ers, disputes a myth and tells when not to use long irons. 
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Darling, do you know 

what 500 
women said 
they like 
a man 
to do? 


a pipe he looks younger.” (When women hear thif, 
they will all smoke pipes!) 

Another editor said, ‘‘Pipe smokers liavc a distin- 
guished and noble air.” Masterpiece is for men who 
arc distinguished, but I think a man who is too noble 
can be a bore. 

If you are a man who likes to smoke a pipe, would 
you like to know the other intimate things we foutxl 
out about \'ou? Well, it's a secret. But then I'm a 
wom.m. So write to me, c o Masterpiece. P. O. Bo.v 
21, Murray Hill Station. New York, N.Y 10016. 


WE MADE THIS RESEARCH. DARLING... 

that’s what you call it in business, at home I call it 
being nosy! 

We wrote to 500 newspaperw-omen about men who 
smoke pipes and would you believe it, SO'A agreed 
they like a man to smoke a pipe. Imagine getting SO^t 
of women to agree on anything! 

We did this for Masterpiece Pipe Tobacco to get 
the woman’s point of view. And I can tell you now. 
darling, if a woman doesn’t like a man's tobacco, she 
puts him out. But if he smokes Masterpiece, she will 
ask him in. 

One newspaperwoman said, ‘‘When a man smokes 


Hindsomrly p.ukagcd in 
a Blue roll up 
Polyfama*" pouch imported 
from or the new 

Twin-Sejl Humidor. 


Discover Masterpiece Pipe Tobacco. The five 
great pipe tobaccos of the world in one master blond 
-Laiakia. Periquc, Virginia, Burley and Turkish. 


THE LIGHT 
AND SHINY 
WET LOOK 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 

The oilskin slickers of yesterday moy have stuck and cracked 
and smelled like bilge, but they heralded a v/hole new gen- 
eration of lightweight coated materials. New plastic and 
vinyl finishes have turned foul-weather opparel, once ugly, 
heavy and stifling, into lightweight active garments for spring 
and summer. The fact that they also shine wetly (opposite 
end following pages) while shedding rain, sea spray or a 
cutting breeze is part of the charm. The new coatings intensify 
the colors of fobrics, making the new season’s beach jackets 
and parkas for men and women the brightest ever. Among 
other shiny virtues, described further on page 58, the new 
coated fabrics are easy to tailor— as indicated by the oil-slick 
black beach shirt worn here by Sunny Bippus of Palm Beach. 



On a fast run through the Everglades' river of grass, a group of Polm Beach residents 




test fhe wind-and-spray-shedding virfues of summer-weight jackets thot glisten with protective coatings. 



The new coated fabrics, shining as welly as new paini, come In stripes and dots, 



in crashing colors ond subtle shades and are mode into everything from sou’wester hats to high boots. 



Every 
5 minutes, 
a child is born 
who will be 
mentally 
retarded. 


Write for the free booklet from the 
President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation, Washington, D. C. 

Name 

Address 

City 

Stale Zip Code 


SPORTING lOOK r.«/in.W 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 


C hemists have been pulling synthetic 
coatings for fabric out of test tubes since 
1927. But never before has science suc- 
ceeded in making vinyl- and plaslic- 
coated fabrics so pliable, wearable. Hexi- 
ble, attractive and practical. The new 
coatcd-fabric sportswear will not crack, 
or “crock'' (as the experts say of that 
old alligator effect k It will not harden, 
peel, mildew', stick, or turn tacky in hoi 
weather. If touched witli tire it Nimply 
chars at point of contact, being non- 
combustible. It resists abrasions, snags, 
tears, scratches and scry rough wear. Its 
properties heighten color, so that the 
linished garment is the whitest of while, 
the blackest of black or the wildest of 
any hue. making it highly visible for fun 
and .safely. It has no unpleasant odor. 
If there is any drawback it is that coaled 
fabrics at present are not porous. How- 
ever. they arc so lightweight that they 
do not create an enveloping steam-room 
discomfort like their predecessors. These 
lightweight qualities have also made pos- 
sible better drape and tailoring and 
therefore more freedom of design. Si'me 
of the coaled fabrics those nude of 
polyurethane — cun be dry-cleaned, al- 
though this is seldom called for. All 
the coaled fabrics can be hand-washed 
or wiped olf with a ilamp cloth. Some 
can even be machine-washed. 

The sportswear in the color photo- 
graphs on the previous pages is of fab- 
rics treated with two basic coalings — 
vinyl and modified urethane. Of these, 
vinyl is exemplilied by Cicneral Tire's 
SeaSkin, made into sportswear by Holt, 
Knowles, a Miami tirm specialising in 
good-looking boating and beach attire. 
ScaSkin is one of the strongest fabric 
constructions on the market, a practical- 
ly indestructible but soft vinyl bonded 
to nylon. It can be printed with vinyl 
ink, which never wears olf. Vinyl is also 
used in White Stag's virtyl-coatcd ycllow- 
and-orangc-striped nylon twill and in 
Juniorite's vinyli?ed black-and-w hile- 
prinicd cottons, in the bonding prtKcss 
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THE SLICK, WET SHINE 


cloth is aOlxcd to vinyl sheeting with 
heat and pressure. Vinyl creates the 
brightest and glossiest colors, but as 
yet cannot be dry-cleaned. 

A good example of a modified ure- 
thane is that made by Kenyon and 
called K-Kole. It is found in the jackets 
by NteCiregor on the previous pages. 
This chemical pnvess is one of the most 
serviceable and expensive of all the coal- 
ings — lightweight, lough, washable and 
dry-cleanable. It is also highly tioxibic 
and can be applied to gingham, madras 
and duck. While the sportswear shown 
has a high gloss. K-Kolc also comes in 
u wide range of clfccts. including a na- 
tural. untreated-fabric look. 

The future of coated fabrics obviously 
is bright. Other innovations arc being 
planned for fall, among them reversible 
sportswear made of corduroy and suede 
cloth laminated to vinyl, as well as heav- 
ier coated fabrics. I’lasiic coatings are 
not meant or expected to replace old- 
fashioned wool and other natural cloths. 
But. Used eivrrectly, they expand the 
range of a sportsman's wardrobe. 


where to BUV: The short-sleeved shirt 
(S23) worn by Sunny Bippus on the first ctit- 
or page is designed by Hob Beach for Holt, 
Knowles. On ihe next two p.iges. aboaid 
the airboat M.ircia Wendell wears White 
.Stag's ycllov^-and-orangc jacket ISI.3): it is 
at Ciai tinckcl’s. W ashington. Sunny's sti i|X*d 
paika (SIX) is by Her Mefiregor. at Bonwit 
Teller, New York, the bl.ick belted parka 
(S42.50) worn by John Sireieh is by Holt. 
Knowles, as is Bill Burhnglium's yelliuv 
shirt (S32). All the Holt, Knowles merchan- 
dise is at Saks fifth Avenue. New >t>rk; 
The fair & Foul Weather Shop. Coconut 
drove, Fla. The red-whitc-and-bluc-slnpcd 
parka (SI5) worn by Steve ( utter is by .Me- 
(iregor, at Stern's, New 'i oi k. The assem- 
blage of articles on the last eoli»r pages of 
the story includes a yellovs bool (S20) by 
Golo, at l-ord & Taylor, New \ork: a 
sou'wester hat ($5) by HoU. Knowles worn 
with the White Slag jacket desciibeJ above: 
and two women's hooded parkas by Junior- 
itc iSH each at B. Allman, New Nork). 


Someday, youll want 
a photographic instrument 
that^s built a little better 
than it really has to be. 



Not so long ago, home movies were entertainment with 
a.high risk to the projectionist. (Remember? Lengthy 
preparation, threading, fuzzy pictures, flutter, noise, 
itchy spectators. Remember?) 

Well, those days are gone. And we're happy to have 
helped speed them on their way. 

Bell & Howell engineers simply decided a projector 
needn’t be either erratic or mysterious. It ought to 
operate easily— in deference to the least mechanically- 
minded member of the family. It should also be precise, 
perform without deviation, and control film perfectly. 
It should be an instrument, not mere equipment. 

A tall order? Consider the Lumina 1.2, above. 

Projectors once required big, hot 750-watt bulbs. 


The Lumina gives better light with a pint-sized 150- 
watt lamp. It has automatic threading— a nuance Bell & 
Howell engineers pioneered. 

It also has a switch that puts your movie in slow 
motion, instantly. Or stops the film at a single frame. 
It has a handy plug for your room light. (No more, 
“Somebody get the lights, please? Somebody?”) Wc 
even tested 1,500 paints to find the right finish for it. 

In short, the Lumina 1.2 is built a little better than 
it really has to be, by people who really care. 

Does it sound like a projector you’d be proud of? 
One that will give as much pleasure as your camera 
does? See your Bell & Howell dealer about it. Soon. 
Before you send that roll of film out to be developed. 


Bell & Howell builds photographic instruments 
a little better than they really have to be. 

Bell & Hewell Ce'np*''|r 
PAetS PrMuCK Greup 


HORSE / Whitney Tower 


The bay and the gray were a perfect parlay 



JACINTO (NO. 3) MOVES UP ON LUCKY DEBONAIR BEFORE FADING IN FINAL FURLONG 



JOCKEY JOHNNY ROTZ PULLS UP NATIVE CHARGER AFTER VICTORY IN THE FLAMINGO 


By winning the two big prizes of 
the winter, gray Native Charger 
and bay Lucky Debonair deepened 
the puzzle of the Kentucky Derby 


/^iil> si\ weeks ago horsemen in IHori- 
da and Calilbrnia were sure lhal ihe 
Kentucky [)erb> would Ix’ a contest 
among Itotd l ad. Sadair and Jacinto. 
Then came one I'l' those vseird set|uences 
of disasters or semi-disasters so charac- 
teristic of racing. Sadair broke down and 
was retired to stud. Bold Lad fHippL'd a 
splint and had to stop racing. Now it 
has Ix'en discosered that a calcium de- 
posit in the right knee nia\ be more se- 
rious than tlie convalescing splint. It 
conceivably could delay his return to 
action so long that he would liavc in- 
sullicierU lime to train up to the Derby. 
At worst, it could mean the end of his 
career. 

Last Saturday tlie ;i\ fell again, this 
time on Jacinto. The l-to-2 betting fa- 
vorite among a crowd of vvas 

thrashed by four lengths, as he lost the 
SUXLtHX) Santa Anita Derby to Mrs. 
Ada L. Rice's 1 ucky Debonair. Three 
days before this Derby, which contrib- 
uted to a track handle of more than S? 
million (the tirsi in California history). 
Native Charger won the SI(K),(XX) fla- 
mingo at Hialeah, and all of a sudden 
the upcoming .Tyear-old classics had a 
totally new look about them. 

Both the I lamingo and the .Santa 
Anita Derby arc at a mile and an eighth, 
but they are run over greatly ditferent 
surfaces, Hialeah's is a comparatively 
dead strip compared to Santa .Anita's 
very fast one. In I lorida. Native C harg- 
cr's winning time, as he heat Sparkling 
Johnny a half length, was a dull l:.‘'0. 
while Lucky llebonair's in California 
was a meteoric 1 :47. the fastest of all 2S 
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If you think flying’s just for youngsters, 
read how these people over fifty 

Fly PIPER 


CARL HANSEN, Downey, California, 
is prcsidcnl of a foundry that makes 
atuminum and castings for 

aircraft companies bat he never paid 
much attention to his customers' fin- 
ished products. 

“I've always fooled around with 
sports cars and boats instead. My 
brother-in-law. who is a pilot, tried for 
years to get me up in the air. Frankly, 
1 wasn't interested and kept putting him 
off. Then, one day. 1 unexpectedly went 
flying with a friend. It was an ideal day 
—beautiful blue sky, white clouds— and 
he let me steer it. I thought, ‘this is easy. 
1 can learn this in nothing fiat.' and 
when we landed I started in vsith les- 
sons. It WAV easy. And fun. 

■'1 bought a used airplane when learn- 
ing and after six months I bought a new 
Comanche 2.'50 with full equipment. 
I hat was three years ago when I was 
just over .*'0. I've llown over 100,000 
miles in the Comanche since then, both 
on business and for relaxation. Last 
Sunday 1 was up for three hours just 
breezing around. 1 only wish I'd started 
20 years ago." 


RUTH BLISS, Chappaqua. New 'I'ork. 
is a grandmother. “.'\l 53 1 took my first 
ftying lesson. My friends Iwwghcd, my 
husband was appalled, but Fve never 
made a happier decision. Flying gave 
me a fresh outlook, the personal satis- 
faction I'd missed since my children 
grew up. It was fun to learn. I got my 
license within a year and started flying 
my husband on business trips. Then he 
caught the bug and became a pilot and 
u e bought our ow n plane. The vacation 
flights we've made in our Piper Chero- 
kee ha\e been the most enjoyable trips 
of our lives, and we've found even a 
short, local flight the most relaxing way 
to end a day. 

"I'se gone on to gel my commercial 
and insiiumont ratings and. for fun, fly 
cargo and charier flights for my local 
Piper dealer. Fse logged more than 
1 200 hours since my first lesson and fly- 
ing still keeps me feeling young." 


MARTIN FOX. Baltimore, operations 
manager for a biscuit company, learned 
lo tly long before he was 50. He Icarvxcd 
in 1919. But he's still at it enthusiasti- 
cally and just recently bought his first 
multi-engine airplane, a Piper Twin 
Comanche. 

"I've flown about .31100 hours since 
1920.'' .Mr. F-ox says, “and with this 
new Twin Comanche I expect to log 
another 400 hours or so this year. .My 
job takes me to 36 of our branch plants 
during the course of the year and I can't 
think of safer transportation. After 
lorls-fivc years in the sky. I'm a lot 
more at home in a plane than on those 
new superhighways, or any ro.ids for 
that matter. 1 think I'll just keep on 
flying." 





THE SWING'S TO WINGS and whalhar jrou'ra IS or 60, for $5 OO you can try 
your wings lor siza in a Pipsr. Your nearby Pipar daalar (ha's listed in the 
Yellow Pages) Is ollering a Special Cherokee Jubilee Intioduclery flight 
lesson. Call him for an appointment, or write lor Flight Facts Kit including 
new 20-psge "Let's Fly" booklet, catalog of Piper's entire line of airplanes 
and other interesting information. Write Oepl. SI-3. 


PIPES CHEROKEE 
Five dillereni models, 
140 to 33S horsepower. 
Fast, oasy-lo-fly, economical 
-with modern low wing. 


PIPER 


' AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offieoa) • Vero Beach, Fla. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


HORSE RACING amllnufd 


Santa Anita Derbies and only three-fifths 
of a second off Bug Brush’s track record. 
It is interesting also that Lucky Debonair 
ran his swiftest at the end — where it 
counted. The fractions of 23. 46^5 and 
l:IO-s for the first three-quarters of a 
mile belonged to pacesetter Philately. 
Then Bill Shoemaker look over with 
Lucky I>ebonair and covered the mile in 
1:35 on his way to a brilliant finish. At 
Hialeah, on the other hand, pacesetter 
Country Friend covered the first three 
quarters in 23. 46‘i and 1:10^3. Native 
Charger hit the mile in I:.36 ‘b, and as 
his cheerful trainer. Ray Metcalf, pul it 
later. "We oulslaggered them at the 
wire." 

Whether or not Native C harger was 
staggering. Metcalf has a pretty good 
horse. He obviously thought so when he 
told newsmen before the F'lamingo, “If 
that jock [John Rot/1 feels as good as 
my horse docs and as I do. we’ll have no 
trouble and we'll win. My horse has 
never gone over seven furlongs, but he’ll 


do it just fine in the Flamingo, and 1 
don’t care if the track is fast. slow, mud- 
dy or sloppy. I am confident." Jockey 
Rot/ admitted that he hadn’t cared 
much for Native Charger’s two previous 
races— he stumbled badly at the start of 
the Hibiscus and finished fifth to Hail 
to All — and then conceded that some 
of Metcalf’s confidence had rubbed ofl' 
on him. That may have been all the 
colt needed. 

Rotz was never worse than third on 
the -son of Native Dancer, who cost 
Owner Albert W'arner S20.500 as a 
yearling at Saratoga and then ran second 
to Bold Lad four times last .season. After 
taking command from Country Friend 
turning for home. Native Charger was 
threatened only by Sparkling Johnny, 
who got through on the inside and was 
gaining on the winner at the wire. Fa- 
vored Hail to All. who finished third, 
beaten three and a half lengths, had no 
excuse, even though his rider. John Sell- 
ers. had him closer in the early running 


than he is accustomed to being, and this 
may have sapped some of his stamina. 
The others in the 12-horse field were 
badly beaten, and it would be foolish to 
predict much of a future for them. How- 
ever. Native Charger, who will run at 
Gulfstrcum in the April 3rd Florida 
Derby, may have one. And so may Al- 
bert Warner, who happily told friends 
after the Flamingo. "I’m 82 years old. 
but this will add 20 more to my life." 

All week at Santa Anita, meanwhile, 
the talk was about how Jacinto couldn’t 
miss in the Derby after his impressive 
victory in the San Felipe, when he beat 
l.ucky Debonair a neck, On Wednesday 
he worked three quarters in 1:09^3 and 
was eased up the last eighth of a mile. 
But at least one man on the grounds 
must have acquired some of Ray Met- 
calf’s confidence all the way from Hia- 
leah. "He ain’t a bad horse." said Frank 
Calronc. the 4-fool 9-inch ex-jock who 
trains Lucky Debonair for Ada and Dan 
Rice, owners of Lexington’s Danuda 


livelier lather 
for really 
smooth shaves' 
1,00 / 


@£c/(^uu 



smulton 




glides on 
deodorant 
protection 
you can trust! 

1.00 


cool, exciting- 
brisk as an 
ocean breeze' 
J.25 



uce — with that clean, crisp, masculine aroma! 
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harm. "When he got beat by Jacinto, 
his race was good, and he was game. He 
didn't have any excuse, although he was 
on the outside all the way and traveled 
farther than anyone else. Theway I sec it 
this Derby should be a two-horse race, 
the same two.” "The way I see it," 
added Bill Shoemaker. ”is that some 
people around here may have under- 
rated Lucky Debonair rather than over- 
rated Jacinto." 

Three conlender*. then two 

Lucky Debonair ran an overwhelming 
race after Catronc simply told Shoe. 
"Get him home anyway you can." "Ja- 
cinto," said Shoe, "was the horse we had 
to beat, and I didn’t want to have him 
get in front of me at any stage of the 
race." He didn’t, either. Shoe actually 
broke on top but then took his horse 
back behind Philately's pace, while Man- 
uel Yca/u took up third position behind 
Shoe. At no stage did it appear that any 
of the other live horses had the slightest 


chance of winning. Cioing into the far 
turn Shoemaker took Lucky Debonair 
up to challenge Philately for the lead, 
and now a race was developing as Ycazu 
called on Jacinto, loo. At the three- 
sixteenths pole Jacinto cumc to within a 
head of Shoe's horse, but at the eighth 
pole Shoemaker whacked Lucky Debo- 
nair, and he opened up daylight and 
coasted home by four lengths. Jacinto 
hud a seven-length margin over third- 
place Charger's Kin. Jacinto was bumped 
coming out of the gate by both Gummo 
and Philatcl>. but this was hardly the 
cause for defeat. 

It will now become fashionable for 
bloodline critics to point out that sons 
of Bold Ruler - like Jacinto -do not 
make true distance horses. While Bold 
Ruler tillics have won a number of times 
at classic distances, the colls have yet 
to prove that they can. Jacinto obvi- 
ously has some proving to do. 

Lucky Debonair, by Vertex out of a 
Count Heel mare, is certainly bred for 


the classic distance. His sire was a top 
handicap horse — and a vastly under- 
rated one— a few years ago. when he was 
running against the likes of Bardstown 
and Amerigo and winning at distances 
from six furlongs to a mile and a quarter. 
Lucky Debonair, his first slakes winner, 
made only one start last year and bucked 
his shins at Atlantic City. This year he 
has had six races, winning four and tin- 
ishing second in the other two. He now 
goes to Laurel to run in the Chesapeake 
on April 10. before heading for Churchill 
Downs. 

"He won like a good horse should," 
said l-rank Cairone, "and if Shoemaker 
wants to ride him from now on, it's up 
to him." 

'Tm beginning to think I will." said 
SIhk. Lifty-sevcn-ycar-old Catronc. a 
trainer since 19.19 without much to brag 
about, broke into a broad grin. "I was 
always eight blocks away from the big 
money." he said, "but things may be 
looking up now." emo 



New Lite- Joy golf shoes-f 


Trust Foot- Joy to come up with what is certainly one of the lightest of all golf shoes: the 
new featherweight Lite-Joy! Lighter by far than standard golf shoes, the Ute-Joy fea- 
tures velvet finish soles that are extremely flexible and weigh almost nothing. If you 
play the game in a golf cart, you'll find the new Lite-Joy shoes fit 
your needs to a tee. Available in brown (style 5100), black (style 
5101) and vrhite (style 5102) at your golf professional's. ..$39.95. 

BROCKTON FOOTWEAR. INC.. BROCKTON, MASS. (IN CANADA; TETRAULT SHOE, LTD . MONTREAL) Clnoice of Champions 


FootJoy 
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THE GOLF SHOES . . . 


OFFICIAL 


Staff Models 


THE LEATHER . . . 


<e*^< 




WHITE CHINCHILLA 


The better the leather, the better the golf shoe . . . 
and the better your game! Like all ETONIC materials, 
Eisendrath White Chinchilla calfskin is the best avail- 
able ... the quality tanned in, not rubbed on. That's 
why ETONICS stand up to the rugged demands of 
golf . . . feel better, look better, wear better. Your 
Professional knows the importance of fine leather. 
Ask him about ETONICS next time you’re in his shop. 
Chances are he’s wearing them himself! 

Illustrated: Style 7560 Eisendrath 

White Chinchilla Calfskin Golf Shoe 


y-ETDNIC' 


/N PRO SHOPS ONLY (ETONIC golf epparel for men and ladies, too) 


CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY • Brockton, Mass. 

Fine Bootmakers Since 1876 


Warm hopes 
for a man with 
a cold touch 


Ken Venturi tests his ailing hands 
and gets some promising results 


H .J hooked and sliced, he clutched 
hand warmers and grimaced between 
shots as he vigorously massaged his 
loo-w’hitc fingers, he sank one long pull 
after another, he scrambled to a mediocre 
72. and the next day he withdrew from 
the tournament. As a comeback it seemed 
far from inspirational, but it was as sig- 
nificant an 18 holes of golf as anybody 
had played in a long time and it left 
Ken Venturi practically elated. He had 
reason to be. Despite chill winds and 
near-freezing temperatures on the first 
day of last week’s Pensacola Open, the 
U.S. Open champion had proved, at 
least to his own satisfaction, that his 
never-dull golf career had not come to 
an abrupt end just when it seemed really 
about to begin at last. 

Since last October. Venturi has suf- 
fered from a circulatory ailment in the 
fingers of both hands that is known med- 
ically as periarteritis nodosa. It is a dis- 
order that so drastically reduced the 
flow of blood into V'eniuri's hands that 
the skin l>cgan to peel, the lingers felt 
cold to the touch and they turned white 
as frozen flounder. 

The first signal that something this 
horrifying was happening came last fall 
during the Picadilly World Match Play 
Championship in Great Britain. The skin 
on Venturi's fingers became dry and 
flaky. Through October and November 
the condition grew worse and the fingers 
began to feel numb. The colder the 
weather, the number they got. Unable 
to work at his profession with his accus- 
tomed diligence. Venturi moped around 
his Hillsborough. Calif, home in a glum 
lethargy, staring at his fingers, trying 
to keep them warm and getting fat 
from the lack of activity, 
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"When I tried to play," Venturi says, 
"it didn't even feel as if I had a golf 
club in my hands. It might as well have 
been a broomstick, I never had any idea 
of what I was doing or where the club 
head was. At night, when the hands were 
warm and the blood started pushing 
back into the fingers, they would throb 
like crazy. They fell as if they were about 
to explode." 

Feeling also as if his world were about 
to collapse, Venturi visited a skin spe- 
cialist, without success, and then was 
sent to Dr. Robert Woods of Los An- 
geles, the internist who successfully treat- 
ed Dodger Pitcher Sandy Koufax for a 
similar ailment three years ago. Some 
preliminary treatment afforded relief, 
but the harsh weather that lashed the 
Crosby tournament in January caused 
him to suffer such a fierce relapse that 
his hands felt as if they had been in a 
refrigerator overnight. At one point they 
were so painful that he putted wearing a 
pair of thick, fur-lined leather gloves. 

"The fingers got so white and awful 
looking," says Venturi, "that when I 
showed them to Bob Goalby one day 
while we were playing Cypress 1 scared 
him half to death." 

After the Crosby, Venturi stopped 
playing altogether and in late January 
underwent an extensive examination that 
involved minor surgery. Preliminary tests 





THE STRANGE EOU'PMENT ofKcn Vcnturi in- 
cludes heavy gloves and a smalt hand warmer. 



— S 

Having a party? Invite Galliano, 
the legendary liqueur that spar- 
kles with Italian sunshine . . . and 
makes dazzling good cocktails. 

For those with an adventurous 
taste, the following recipes are 
recommended; 


BOSSA NOVA SPECIAL 

iniit-Winnlng ltcip*^NoHo\i S*o(h 
Hof*r 

I ez, GollioAO 
I Oz, Ugiit tufli 
Vt OZ. Apricot Flovortd Brondy 
2 02. PinaoppI* Jpica 

Vi oz. Whlla of Em Vt ot. lamon Juica 
Sligta wall, pour into o tell flioit with ka cubes 
end decorate with Frvll. 


SCOTCH FROG COCKTAIL 

Vlilt-Wifnittg #K'pe— Unried JCinj. 
l" doat Boriandarj Guild) 

1 I oz. VodVo 
Vt oz. Golliono 
tS oz. Coinireou 

Juica of I Iwia Doth of Angoituro Bl"ari 
I teotpoon MoreicKIno Cherry Juice 
Shoie ond strain into chonpogne gloss. 


H 


GALLIANO MIST 

Fill oid-Feshioned gloss with eroded 
Ice. Four I OZ. Gollieno o«er Ice end 
squeeze ond drop Vt section fresh 
Icme Into gloss. Stir ond serve. 




ITALIAN STINGER COCKTAIL 


COCKTAIL ST. VINCENT 

thrtze- Winning ffeci'p^— Asiotlezione 
Jtaliona Bormen t Soslenilori) 

I Oz, Golliono 
I Oz, tight Cream 

Gin Few drops of Ctenodine 

with Ice and serve In cocStoil gloss. 


Y 


GOLDEN CADILLAC 

I oz. Gollieno 


Piece In blender with smell qua 
lushed Ice. Use low speed for short lit 
reomy. Pour Into chompogne gleit. 


Y l oz. Gollione 
Vi oz. Tnpla Sec 
VS oz. Vodho 
Vi oz- Creoiti 
VS oz. Orenge Juice 

SMa with ice. srrofri Into chompogne glosl. 

GOLDEN DREAM COCKTAIL 

\ j lPri>e- Winning Secipe— United ITing. 
'-r dom Bortendert Gurfdl 

1 I oz. Golliono 
VS oz. Coinireou 

VS oz. Oronge Juke VS OZ. C'eom 

Shake In crocked ke. Sirein into cockiell gloss. 


"V 




Fond of things 
Italiano? 


Mix these drinks 
with Galliano 
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SO PROOF LIQUEUR. IMPORTED BY MCKESSON ( ROBBINS. INC.. NEW YORK.N. V. OMcKCR. 1964 




Quaker State your car- 
te keep it running young. 


Don't let your car's engine get old before 
its time. Keep it youthful with Quaker State 
Motor Oil. It's made only from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania — the world’s choicest and 
most costly crude oil. It keeps your cor on the 
road, out of the repair shop, saves you 
money. Always osk for Quaker State by 
name — it’s your best engine life preserver. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





Blue water dilutes tensions. Beckoning horizons. Boiling wake. 

Tolling buoys. Startled gull. Camaraderie. Thrilling boat. A Pearson! 
Pleasure-crafted. Fast. Comfortable. Your size! Power or sail. 

Fiberglass, of course. Easy to own with new lease-purchase plan. 

Why wait? Brochures give details. Contact nearest Pearson 

dealer or write: Pearson Yachts, Dept. 2C. Bristol, R. I. PEARSON 


P 

/YACHTS 


GOLF 




had indicated that he also had circula- 
tory difficulties in the vicinity of his 
right shoulder blade and his left shin- 
bone. To obtain a siimple of tissue for 
diagnosis, one-inch incisions v^ere made 
in these areas. Subsequent analysis con- 
firmed that Venturi did. indeed, have 
periarteritis nodosa. He was given daily 
dosages of Priscoline and Ilidar, drug.s 
to e.ypand and open the arteries, and 
Coumadin, to thin the blood. His 
circulation thus somew hat restored. Ven- 
turi went south to the soothing. 80® cli- 
mate of Palm Springs to try and restore 
his golf game. too. The results were 
promising. For a few days he merely 
chipped and putted, but he soon was 
able to put himself through a full-scale 
practice session. In late February, with 
Dr. Woods as his caddie, he played 15 
holes at the Thunderbird Country Club. 
Fven in the cool latc-aftcrnoon shad- 
ows. only the tip of his right index linger 
turned white. 

"After being able to play in Palm 
Springs 1 knew that I was not going to 
be a total loss as a golfer.” Venturi, if 
not ebullient at least optimistic, said last 
week, “I proved I could always play in 
hot weather." 

He carried this hopeful frame of mind 
into the opening round at Pensacola, his 
first competitive effort in six weeks. In 
case optimism was not enough, he also 
brought with him from home plenty of 
winter clothes, a large, black electric vi- 
brator for his hands, the leather gloves 
he putted with at the Crosby lourna- 
nteni, two pocket-type hand warmers, 
nitroglycerin salve and cortisone, both 
solid and liquid. 

During the first day at Pensacola, 
his always volatile emotions shifted as 
quickly as the wind that buffeted the 
course. At 1 1 :20 a.m., when he drove up 
to the clubhouse with Mike Souchak 
and Phil Rodgers, he was cautious. Ii 
was 45“ and overcast. *‘lf it doesn't get 
any w armer than this,” he said, ‘ I'm not 
going to tee off.” 

T«a and hat watar 

B\ 12 noon he was approaching deep 
despair. An unsettling scvcn-minule ses- 
sion on the practice tec had left his lin- 
gers alabaster colored from the knuck- 
les to the fingertips. 

■■l.ct's face it." he said, "these fingers 
are never going to get better. As soon as 
it gets cold, they're gone." 

B> 12:48 p.ni. his mood was more ex- 
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perimental. The sun had come out, and 
Venturi had soaked his hands in near- 
scalding water and relaxed in the warmth 
of the dining room with a cup of tea. 
'■Well, ril try it for nine holes just to see 
what happens," he said. By 2:45 p.m. he 
seemed almost exhilarated. He holed a 
15-foot birdie putt on the ninth green 
right in front of the clubhouse to turn in 
a onc-undcr-par 35. and he waved his 
hand jubilantly and broke into a broad 
grin. "The lirst two holes were hard. My 
fingers felt like stubs," he said. "But aft- 
er that I started to warm up and began 
to hit some terrific shots. Blam, blam, 
blain!” 

By 5:15 he had played 18 holes, made 
five birdies, five bogeys and eight pars, 
and was completely satisfied with his 
progress. "It was cold out today, but my 
hands got back to normal so quickly 
that I'm really encouraged," he said. 
Swinging his driver was ditlicult, be- 
cause this club must be gripped so tight- 
ly for so long, and delicate pitch shots 
were lough to play because he is deprived 
of the sense of touch he would normally 
have. But the putting was mechanical, 
and he did that remarkably well, one- 
putting 1 1 greens. 

By 7 p.m. he was hack in his motel 
room with a bottle of beer, and he felt 
expansive and optimistic again. "Last 
year at this time I thought a 72 was just 
great for me." he said. "Now, even w ith 
the trouble in my lingers. I think, so 
what. Thai's how much better my game 
is. But all I can really say is thank C»od 
for the U.S. Open. If it wasn't for win- 
ning the Open these fingers would make 
me a mental case. Last year I had to 
beg my way into tournaments. Now I 
automatically qualify for everything. 
I can rest my hands and pick my spots. 
It's over so'’ in Miami, and I'm drooling 
to get down there to practice and start 
playing again. \\ ilh warm weather for 
the next few weeks my lingers should get 
better. My game should be in line shape 
for the Masters." 

The next day at Pensacola was a not 
so balmy 42’. but Venturi was out of the 
tournament and headed for Miami. F ull 
of enthusiasm, he was starting another 
chapter in his remarkable career. And if 
you looked at your own hands, and you 
thought of him. and you reflected on 
what a scn.se of touch means to a golf- 
or. you had to hope it was going to be 
very warm in Miami, or wherescr Ken 
Venturi went. eno 
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JACK DANIEL’S STATUE generally needs a 
good scrubbing after the spring thaw, and 
there’s always someone willing to do it. 


Jack Daniel was a proiul man. He was 
proud ol the Hollow and his whiskey 
and the medals it won. Were proud 
of the same things — and of Mr. Jack. 
That’s why Lem Motlow had this 
statue made. And were nearly as 
particular about keeping it clean as 
we arc making Jack Daniel’s Whiskey 
just the way he always did. A sip, 
we believe, will tell you why wc feel 
the way wc do. 



C 1364. jKk D«niH OiUill«ir. lem MoIlo«. Ptap ItK- 


TENNESSEE WhlSKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 38A). TENN. 



Sure, you can buy 
“bargain” shock absorbers 


(but you may be saving only money) 


The very lives of you and 
your family can depend on 
your car's shocli. absorbers. 
And there are no “bargains" 
in shock absorber quality — 
or safety. That’s why cham- 
pion racing drivers insist on 
Monroe shock absorbers for 
the best in ride control and 
safety. That's why every 
Indianapolis "500" winner in 
the past 12 years has chosen 



Monroe shock absorbers. 
That's why more Monroe 
shocks arc chosen to replace 
original equipment than all 
other makes combined. Can 
you afford to settle for less 
than the very best in driving 
safety? Have your car safety- 
equipped with Monroe shock 
absorbers in less than 30 
minutes wherever you have 
your car scrv iced. 


Enter Monroe's “Indy ‘500’ Special” Contest! 



WIN A NEW PLYMOUTH SPORT FURY, the Indianapolis 
•500" pace car ... or one of over 150 other fabulous 
prizes! Estimate the average track speed of the 1965 
Indianapolis champion. Get entry blank and free shock 
absorber inspection where you see the Monroe yellow 
and blue "Indy Special" poster. Contest ends May 14. 
1965. Void in states where prohibited by law. 



CURLING PLAYDOWN 

I’ro/c; if the Oakotans did not lose their 
touch, ihev lost full control of it, and 
Illinois ran up a score against them — 9-3 
--by which their fine team should not 
lie judged. 

Afler an hour's rest ii was time for 
Illinois and Wisconsin to find out who 
was the L .S. curling champion. Bolh 
teams, by this lime, were lined and very 
tense, and they look to the icc vv iih an air 
of considerable solemnity; only Bob 
Ferris, the Illinois lead, seemed to he 
entirely himself during the lirst ends. Sti 
severe was the strain that neither rink 
undertook any very imaginative play. A 
rock would he placed by one team and 
the other would apply all of its elVoris 
to removing it. and W isct'iisin's clforls 
proved superior. They won hv 9 stones 
to 4. 

It had begun to seem likely as early as 
the third end that V\ isconsin was going 
to make it. and the real tension of the 
match centered rather on the question 
ofuliciher Bud Somerv i lie's pants would. 
Somerville’s curling pants, his lucky 
pants, split up the from about halfway 
through the match. Bud turned his hack 
and remedial etToits were made witli 
tape and a large safely pin. He proceeded 
unperturbed. C'omposure is essential to 
curling, and we are fortunate that the 
I .S. is to he represented in Scotland by a 
skip with lots of it. 

Bud Somerville is 2k. the i>ldesi mem- 
ber of his rink. He is a commercial prim- 
er in Superior. \\ is. and the brother-in- 
law of his vicc-ski]''. Bill Strum. In July 
his second. AI (iagne. will become the 
brother-in-law of his lead. Tom VV right, 
when he marries Wright's sister. C'aren. 
This will make them the broihers-in-law 
four, or hritliers-in-law a', as perhaps 
they will say in Seoclaiul. 

1 he VV isconsin rink isvoung.ihceurling 
is sound from letid to skip, and the boys 
must be among the siiongcsl sweepers 
sweeping. (Tom VV right, a Itirge young 
man. has developed a style that looks 
like a mechanical toy gone mad. ) As skip. 
Somerville directs the sweeping of the 
inhcrs. and he is explicit abi>ui it. ctilling 
every stroke. AltogellKr, the Wisconsin 
rink will lie the strongest learn the coun- 
try has ever sent to the Scotch Cup 
matches. The l.’.S. has always finished 
near the bottom in world pUiy, hut 
American curlers arc exfioeling great 
things of their team next week. Their op- 
timism may he jusiilied. Somerville is 
having his lucky pants sewed up. cno 
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MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY • Monroe, Michigan 

In Canada, MONROE-ACME, LTD. Toronto, Ontario • In Mexico, MEX-PAR, 8o< 28154, Mexico City 




It takes I / 2.000 of a second -that instant 
when club and ball meet head on to rec- 
ognize that Spalding has thrown some- 
thing new into the game. The contact feels 
clean. Soft. Like "pure cashmere." 

Without looking up. without bothering 
to track the ball, you know you've gotten 
Close to total efficiency in your swing. 

Even when you catch the ball off the 
sweet spot. Spalding’s unique weight dis- 
tribution compensates ... so your ball 
flies straighter and truer. 

It all started with one of the truly sig- 
nificant advances in dub making -finding 
the classic form for irons. Now Spalding 
has it and you’ll recognize it at once. This 
is how an iron ought to look. No fancy 
flanges, no gimmicks, no flab to throw it 


even slightly off balance. 

Spsiding has developed optimum bal- 
ance between all club components. 

It means that your swing falls natu- 
rally into groove. And once you arhve at 
contact point, you get more blade on the 
ball, more iron behind it. 

See the unique Top-Flite Registered 
irons at your golf professional shop now. 
See how an iron ought to look. See that 
1965 is the year you stop living with your 
handicap and start shrinking it. 


The new Top-Flite irons 
deliver the solidest 
impact in golf. 


It’ll take you 
1/2,000 of a second 
to find out. 
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PICKLES, BOSSES 
AND MY MAN 
FROM PRINCETON 

At the winter quarters of Greentree. one of the last 
of the classic stables, a loquacious groom (right) and 
his boss talk about their handcrafted Thoroughbreds 

BY JACK. OLSEN 


C onditionin' a boss is like tunin’ a 
violin.” said Pickles the grtwm as 
he teetered back in the wooden chair, 
his long toothpick legs draped over the 
sides, his hat pushed up on his head till 
the baldness showed. "You can see those 
big professionals tunin' their violins and 
it looks like a very easy thing the way 
they do it." Pickles paused and emit- 
ted the sound that he uses when he is 
groping for the judicious phrase. "Ar- 
raw, arraw," he said, "then you see a 
high school band tunin' up and it looks 
tike there's such a crankin' and a grind- 
in' goin' on. Now. our man here, he's 
like the concert violin player: no strain, 
but plenty goin’ on underneath. And 
he’ll never tell you w hat he's about. 1 Ic'd 
like you to think that trainin' bosses is 


his own deep dark secret. My gawda- 
mighty, the Gimbcis don’t tell the — ar- 
raw, arraw— the Macys. But I'll tell you 
the truth— he hasn't got any special se- 
cret. He’s just got supreme confidence 
in himself, and he runs things. I .say he 
things!" 

Pickles the groom (straight name; 
Francis Hert7feld) was sitting in the lit- 
tle oflice of Greentree Stable's winter 
quarters in Aiken, S.C.. and he was talk- 
ing about John VI. Gaver, (Jrecntrec's 
head trainer for 25 years and Pickles' 
boss for all of them, Pickles begun telling 
how the two of them, the garrulous 
groom and the taciturn trainer, had got 
together in the first place. "I was known 
in the early days as a lop hand but er- 
ratic as hell." he said, wobbling back 




and forth on the overmatched chair. 
“My father was a Jewish immigrant, a 
professor of ancient dead languages, and 
my mother was colored and a teacher, 
too, and you know what they say around 
the racetrack, that mongrels and cross- 
breds is the most dangerous animals in 
the world, f smoked reefers and I drank 
and everything else till I a Giiardia said 
reefers were against the law. and I wasn’t 
gettin' enough kick out of ’em to go to 
jail. Rut I came to our man here"-- 
Picklcs usually refers to Trainer Gaver 
as “this man." “our man" or “my man" 
— “and he gave me work. Now, if you 
want a challenge. I don’t care if you're a 
man or u racchoss, this man'll challenge 
you. If it's work you want, he'll give 
you work. So now I’m- arraw. arraw — 
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obligaied 10 liim. lie kep' me ouia the 
tall weeds. And 1 believe in this man and 
what he is doin'. Tryin' to produee the 
elassie boss, the big 'eap winners, the 
hosses that can win those cl.issie races. 
He's not interested in winnin' cheap 
claimin’ races, and neither is Mr. Jock 
Whitney the owner. \nd I'll tell you 
Mimpin’ else," Pickles' voice fell to an 
ominous low, “ir they didn’t I’cel that 
way I'd iiist have to pick up in\ pay and 
walk ouia here lomorrer.” 

Now Pickles had to pcrl'orm his ap- 
r *inted rounds, He was serving a tem- 
porary tour of duly as night watchman 
at C'lreentree’s winter i|uailers. thi>ugh 
he normally works as a foreman, sad- 
dling up. mucking out stalls, rubbing 
horses and directing the other grooms. 


I le picked up his watchman’s clock and 
slid out the door of the ofFice. a long, ca- 
daverously skinny man of middle years 
and sallow complexion who lost one 
lung a year ago to ctineer and part of the 
other lung decades ago to a voting horse 
that cauglit him when he wasn't paying 
attention. "I haven't got much wind 
left." he said, ■'but I got a wife and two 
little children up in neiaware. and if I 
can squcc/e live six seven more years 
iHii of myself, then they'll he outa the 
woods. y»Mi know? It'd be a rough deal, 
leavin' cm right now 

Outside the warm oHicc. (ireentrec's 
winter tiiiaricrs was an unimposing 
sight: a huddle of low. grayish sheds, 
a large unpainied barn, a blacksmith's 
shiip t>f unpainied cinder blocks with a 


shcct-mcial roof, a walking ring around 
a centerpiece of stunted oak and vveatli- 
cred-wood fencing. On a clothesline the 
intimate garments of grooms and ex- 
ercise boys Happed in tlic bree/e. and 
some horse bandages dangled almost to 
the ground. A narrow sandy path led 
through the scrub pines and magnolias 
to a rcil-clay niad that the horses have 
to cross to reach the deep Aiken training 
track for their mi^rning workouts (or 
•'work stun.” as Pickles calls them in his 
relomless quest for the pri'per usagcl. 
Now the hand-controlled iiaHic liglu 
over the lonely clay road was dark, but 
in the morning a staNchaiul would dili- 
gently return to duty, snapping the light 
to red at the first sign of a horse and 
slopping what little iralfic there is. '•VS'e 


PICKLES. MOSSES 


don’l want no 52,000 automobiles crash- 
in' into no S200.000 horses," an exercise 
boy explained. 

Pickles walked around punching his 
time clock and stumbling over cal'*. The 
names of two of them, Princeton and 
Tiger, attested to the academic back- 
ground of Trainer Ciaver. who tooL a 
H.S. at Princeton in 1924 and once 
taught at a fashionable boys' school. 
Three other cats. Susan B. Anthony, 
Bear and Toes, were ^oozing, and Top 
Cat was plying his trade. For one week 
Top Cat had been on self-assigned guard 
duly at the entrance to the habitation 
of a mole, and he was at his post again, 
an overweight orange cat w ith a potbelly 
and a heart full of malice, at least to- 
ward moles. Momentarily missing from 
the scene was t'hc trainer's 4-ycar-old 
basset hound. Yogi, who is sworn to kill 
every squirrel in the world, but who has 
not been able to connect ycl and is train- 
ing on a diet of cottage cheese. •‘Yes. 
sir," Pickles observed, “we got ourselves 
a cra/y collection of wildlife around 


here, and the craziest is the hosses." 

Greeniree is one of the last of Uic 
privately owned ‘■.socicty"stablcs, where 
racehorses arc more or less handcrafted. 
Trainer Ciaser usually has a short siring 
winter-racing in Florida and a shorter 
string in California and keeps the bulk 
of his Thoroughbreds in wintci quailers 
at Aiken, where they arc trained and re- 
trained for the new racing season in New 
York and Maryland and. sometimes, 
points west. Many of the horses at Aiken 
wecc barely 2 years old and, since they 
had not even been named, bore their 
parents* names on brass tags. Pickles in- 
spected a long shed row of them; Tom 
Fool/Tudor Princess, Cohoes, Douce 
France. Turn-to/Old Game, TralTic 
Judge , Downhill Only. Tom Fool Red 
Fleet. RoundTabJe RoscCoral andolh- 
ers with illustrious forebears and no rep- 
utations of their own. Interspersed 
among the babies were three colts who 
had been made eligible for the Kentucky 
Derby and an ornery 4-ycar-old who 
would just as soon bile off your car as 



look at you. "No. I'm not the least hit 
afraid of him." Pickles said. “You show 
'cm you're afraid of 'em and you might 
as well pick up yo’ gear and git out. 
You're finished. " Pickles has had his 
chest caved in and one leg broken by 
horses, but he docs not aim to be finished 
for another five six seven years. 

W ell. I'll tell you how it started 
with me." said John M. Ciaver. 
a relaxed man in hiscarly 60s with clear- 
blue eyes and straggly white hair and a 
soft border-state accent that contrasts 
with his tweed coat and Brooks Brothers 
shirt and regimental tics and wide-waled 
cords. "My father was a country doctor 
in Maryland, and wc had two driving 
horses. I used to spend all niy time study- 
ing them, and I'd come in smelling of 
manure and talking like a stabichand. 
After I’rinccton I taught for a while, 
and then I worked for a hank and then 
for the Maryland Bloodstock Agency. 
One day w hen I was asked if 1 wanted a 
jobwiththeW liitncv stable I said, hell yes. 
Goodby Maryland Bloodstock Agency, 
goodby Baltimore, goodby Maryland!" 

Yogi the basset waddled by. and Cia- 
ver called to him. “V'ogi, c'm here! Now' 
listen, I want to tell you something im- 
portant. The sun's out and there's thou- 
sands of squirrels runnin' all over the 
front yard. Now I want you to go out 
and gel yourself five squirrels." Ciaver 
opened the door, repeated “l ive!'*ajid 
Yogi went off to the hunt. Ciaver con- 
fided. “He never gels any, but they drive 
him cra/y." 

In a quarter of a century as Green- 
tree's head trainer, John M. Ciaver has 
won nearly every impt>rtant race, includ- 
ing the Kentucky Derby (Shut Out. 1942), 
and he has trained the Horse of the Year 
twice (C'apol. 1949. and Tom Find, 
1953). He has never h;id a Triple Crown 
winner, but he has brought off a more 
diffictili feat: the Handicap Triple Crown 
(the Metropolitan. Eirooklyn and Sub- 
urban). in which lop horses go from 
race to race with varying amounts of 
lead hanging from iheir saddlebags. 
(Tom f-ool carried 1.30, 128 and 136 
pounds in winning the Handicap Triple 
Crown in 1953. J Only two other horses, 
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Whisk Broom N and Kelso, luivc won 
ihe Handicap I'riplc Crown, \shilc eight 
horses have won the other Triple Crown; 
the Derby. Preaknessand Belmont. Last 
year Grecnirec's fortunes took a dip, but 
that is the game, and Caver has high 
hopes for the colts now in his stable. In 
1963 Cireentrec won 5947,544, second 
only to Kcx Lllsworth for national high. 
.■\nd even last year, when Caver's horses 
took in a mere 5371,801. Cireenirce won 
47 out of 160 rates for a batting average 
of .293. highest of any major stable and 
an interesting contrast to the record of 
Audley farm (owner. James Edwards), 
which won 250 races but entered 1,721. 
Caver plays to win, and he docs not en- 
ter a horse in a race unless he has reached 
his peak of training tiincss. “In the first 
place," says Caver, with the independ- 
ence of a man who works for the Whit- 
neys, "1 don't give a damn what they say 
about me. Crecnlree Stable and Mr. 
Widener's stable arc the ones that sort of 
set the tone of American racing, w hether 
their horses are any good or not. Train- 
ing for Grecntree. you're always a kind 
of sitting duck for others. A lot of 'em 
say I'm not enough of a good-time 
Charlie, because I don't talk a whole lot 
and I don't get around much. And. of 
course, they're always pointing out that 
I'm not a racelrackcr by birth. 

“But I don't think I'm hard on horses. 
I know' I have that reputation, and it's 
true that I'll work a horse when 1 think 
he needs to be worked to bring out the 
best that's in him. Jock Whitney and 
his sister [Mrs. Charles Shipman Pay- 
son, co-owner of Greenircc] want their 
horses to give everything they’re capable 
of giving, without, of course, having 
some rider sit there and cut the blood 
out of 'em. Their mother. Vfrs. Whitney, 
she wanted thestinie thing when I trained 
for her. I guess my own attitude came 
from old man Jimmy Rowe. He trained 
for Mrs. Whitney, and he just loved to 
pop a horse out of the box the first lime 
and win with 'ini. He won the Kentucky 
Derby with Regret [for Harry Payne 
Whitney] and that was her first start 
of the year. Thai's conditioning! And, 
of course, he had the reputation of be- 
ing hard on horses. My own reputation 
may come from the fact that people 
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know 1 was a worshiper of old man 
Rowe and his methods. I work 'em hard, 
but I give 'em plenty of lime. You lake 
CJroion, our best 3-ycar-oid. Before he 
bretVLS he’ll have been galloping for 
two solid months here at Aiken. l«i get 
a good ft)undation under him. Seven 
days a week for two months, starting 
with a giiarier-mile gallop and now up 
to a pair of one-mile gallops every morn- 
ing. That's a lot of work, but he's been 
conditioned for it." 

Two years ago Caver brought No 
Robbery to such a degree of titness that 
the coll turned in the fastest mile ever 
run by a 3-ycar-old in New York and a 
few days later had to be worked a fast 
six furlongs to keep him from breaking 
down his stall. “Mr. Caver is a tradi- 


tionalist." says a Florida racing ollicial. 
“and when you're a traditionalist and 
you have a good horse you test him. 
You don't tiptoe around and play paity- 
cakc with him. and if he can staml his 
training and show it to you. then you've 
got a crack at a classic horse. John Caver 
won't run a horse unless it's absolutely 
fit; tlial's why his batting average is one 
of the highest in the business. And he 
won't run a short horse in an important 
race, which a lot of voting trainers will 
do. He IS the classic trainer looking for 
the classic horse. Thai's why he lakes 
most of his horses to winter L|uaricrs. in 
ihe traditional way. while most stables 
arc racing their horses right through the 
winter, picking up a buck here and 
there." 

nmiinueJ 
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It may come as a surprise to (hose 
\sho sneak do\^^ to Sam's Candy Store 
to bet the top horse in the eighth at 
Shenandoah Downs, but the Thorough- 
bred is a true athlete, complete with 
trick muscles, tender ligaments, tenden- 
cies to stiffness, bad habits, good habits 
and enough frangibilitics to make a hu- 
man quarter-miier. by comparison, look 
like a dull machine. This tall stack of 
equine question marks comes to John 
Gaver as a yearling and slays on. hope- 
fully. as a mature athlete capable of find- 
ing his way from starting gate to finish 
line in the shortest possible lime without 
wandering all over the track, bearing 
out at the turns, tripping other horses, 
throwing the jockey or committing the 
thousand other natural infractions that 
seem instinctive to horseflesh. Some can 
never learn, and others llatly refuse. 
“Once in a while you gel one that's 
too cunning." Gaver said. "He finds 
out quickly that racing is hard work, 
and he decides not to put out. especially 
over a distance. Once I suggested a race 
that would have solved that problem. 
There was this great to-do about dis- 
tance racing, and Mr. Whitney hud just 
given a trophy saying *brom a friend of 
distance racing' on it. I was talking to a 
racing secretary and I said no horse 
wants to run a mile and a half or two 
miles. Would you want (o run that far 
if you were a horse? So I said. *lf you'll 
pul on a race 3, l6(hs of a mile up the 
Widener Chute. I'll give a trophy that 
says ‘From a foe of distance racing.' I 
might have been prejudiced, because I 
had Devil Diver at that time, and he 
didn't like distance races. His top dis- 
tance was a mile and a quarter. He did 
win (he Manhattan Handicap at a mile 
and a half, but that was only because 
Mrs. Payne Whitney was dying and we 
knew she wouldn't live for more than 
one more day or so and this would prob- 
ably be the Iasi race she would ever have 
u horse in. So I put Arcaro on the horse, 
and 1 told him before the race, 'Eddie, 
you're gonna have a tough time getting 
this horse to go a mile and a half, so try 
to set the pace slow!' Eddie set the pace 
so damned slow, he went the llrst mile in 
1:45, or something like that, and any 
horse cun trot that fast. But all these 


other jockeys were taking back, waiting 
for Devil Diver to move, and by the 
time Eddie turned him loose he had as 
much left as all those other horses that 
had been strangled for a mile, and so 
he won it. 

"But you have some horses that'll 
just flat out refuse to go any distance 
with any speed. What can you do with a 
horse like that? You can get rid of him!" 

Other horses respond beautifully to 
training and then end their racing ca- 
reers on a split-second whimsy. John 
Hertz, who had to retire Count Fleet 
after he won the Triple Crown, was 
moved to observe sadly. "A racehorse 
is the world's most pwrishablc merchan- 
dise. One minute you have the best 
horse in the world. Then a tly can alight 
on his leg, and the nest miinile you have 
no horse at all because he has kicked a 
hole in his leg chasing the fly.” Some- 
times it seems to John Gaver that there 
is no end to the variety of problems. 
“You even have to be careful which 
horse you work a horse with.” Gaver 
said. "One horse will break another's 
heart in workouts, and that's why you 
can't work a superior horse with an in- 
ferior horse over and over, or else the 
slower horse won't want to do anything 
at all. He'll turn out to be a sulker. and 
you'll have a hell of a time getting him 
to win any kind of a race. 

"Then we have horses that arc scared 
to death of the starting gate. They'll 
sniff around it and bile on it for days 
and still be afraid to go in. If they keep 
on refusing, wc just put 'em in anyway, 
and then some of 'cm'll try to tear it 
down. And then you have other horses 
that'll walk right in the gate on (he 
very first day like they helped make the 
damned thing. 

'“Certain horses become stall walkers 
from nervousness; they walk around 
that stall and keep on walking. And 
others are w eavers; they keep going from 
side to side in the stall. Some trainers 
put bales of hay in the stall to break up 
their walk routine, or hang old tires 
from the roof. Thank God, I don't have 
any stall walkers or weavers right now. 
Sometimes you have to gel a goat to 
calm nervous horses down. But the last 
thing on earth 1 want is a horse that 


needs a goat in his stall. Then the goat 
becomes more trouble than the horse. 
I'll try anything before I try a goat, even 
cut a hole in the stall so the horse can 
see his neighbor. Sometimes if he knows 
there's something next to him he'll stop 
that foolishness.” 

It also falls to Gaver to tell at a glance 
whether a horse is feeling under the 
weather, a task that is attempted with 
much less skill by thousands of punters 
daily. "I suppose it's mostly a matter of 
familiarity with the horse.” Gaver said. 
">'ou have to know what he's supposed 
to look like. If a horse like Kelso came 
on the track looking as big as an ele- 
phant and as fat as a hog, you'd know 
he wasn't fit. A horse like Nashua was 
a great big horse, and if he came out 
and all his ribs were show ing you'd know 
he wasn't fit. These arc the extremes. 
You look to see how the horse acts, if he 
has life in him. If he's a horse that usual- 
ly plays around and he's not showing 
any life to him. you would say he's not 
feeling right. Or maybe he's left some of 
his feed. That might show he's getting 
too much work or he's getting nervous. 
Maybe his coat divesn'i look right; it's 
getting kinda dull and spare. Or he's 
lost the brightness in his eyes. Condi- 
tioning horses is no exact science. I'll 
tell you that. 

"Take The Rhymer, a horse we had 
some years ago. The Rhymer wa.s about 
the most nervous horse I’ve ever hcen 
around for just pure shaking and trem- 
bling and sweating. A horse like that 
catches on when he goes to the paddock 
that he's gonna be racing that day. and 
it make.s him all the more nervous. So 
as pan of his training you take him to 
the paddock on days when he's not 
racing, to get him used to it. So all year 
wc look The Rhymer back to the stable 
by way of the paddock and let him fool 
around there and slop awhile. Then 
we'd saddle him up and take him home. 
On the day of the Widener we look him 
into the paddock for the race, and he 
was worse than he ever was. He was 
shaking so hard we could hardly gel the 
saddle on him and water was just pour- 
ing off him. I walked away in disgust. 
I thought, ‘Well, all the lime we've put 
in on this son of a gun.' So all he did 
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Let Hertz put you in the driver's seat 



A Hertz reservation is the shortest distance between your plane and your rent-a-car. 


Hertz guide for businessmen who are up in the air about rent-a-car 


F irst, seek out the sunny bright Hertz 
sign, it's sound sense to go to the 
company that has more cars. Hertz. 

But size means much more than just 
more cars. It means more people, (all 
more experienced to serve you). More 
convenient locations. More to pive. 

So. next time you need a car. pul Hertz 
to the test. In no time at all. Hertz will 
have you out on the open road. Driving a 
shiny Chevrolet. Pontiac or other fine car 
that's been cherished by a whole regiment 


of mechanics. A lordly feeling. What's 
more, the people at Hertz arc so sure 
you'll be pleased with Hertz service(from 
the time you reserve your car until you 
turn it in) they're guaranteeing it with 
Certified Service, the plan that pays you 
$50 in car rental certificates in the un- 
likely event that Hertz should fail you. 

Does that sound like reckless .squan- 
dering of Hertz funds? Not a bit of it. 
Hertz can't lose. Hertz and only Hertz 
has the size and experience to back up 


this kind of promise. Hertz has thousands 
of offices. And a Hertz girl in every port. 

So. don't settle for second best, All it 
lakes to reserve a car is one phone call to 
your local Hertz office. 

Hertz has special centers in all major 
cities that do nothing else but handle res- 
ervations. Hence, you get this happy end- 
ing: a.ssuranee of a / t , 

Herlz car. day or HERTZ I 
nighl, aavadrerc /,! / t 

the wide world. • ■ — — fl 



the earnest camera 
for people in earnest 
about photography 


Src il at your Nikon dealer, or write: Nikon Inc. 623 Sfewarf Avc, Garden City. N. Y. 11533 
Subsidiary of threnreich Phoio-Oplical Industries, Inc. 



PICKLES. HOSSES ...... 

is go out and win the race." The Rhyin- 
er. a field horse, paid S32.XO. and Caver 
walked ofT with a S5.0(X) bonus for 
saddling ihe winner. 

P ickles the groom uouiid liimself 
around the ssooden chair and ad- 
dressed himself to the pliilosi>ph> of 
training. “In trainin’ you have to do 
things to racehorses that arc terrible." he 
observed. b\ wav of prologue. "You- 
arraw, arravv -you vvouldn’t take a child 
away from its mother, away from the 
environment where it was bv^rn, change 
its diet, change its whole procedure of 
life, r/iw/w-' just like iluil and start put- 
ting him through a whole physical train- 
ing program. If you did that to u cliild. 
why. . . .” Ihckles halted, uiuihlc to con- 
jureup such a hora^r. “And all this hap- 
pens to a boss when he's only 14, 15 
months old. And then he does one 
thing wrong, and we say what a dumb 
s<'n of a bitch he is. 

“Or you break your heart trainin’ a 
hoss. and then all of a sudden he's being 
destroyed. I remember Thingumabob, he 
win the -Arlington I uturily us a 2-year- 
old, and then he came back and broke 
his leg at Saratoga and we had to destroy 
him." Pickles rvKked hack and forth in 
the chair, his hands on his ears. “Thing- 
umabob was a hell of a boss," he said 
reverently. "All them hell of a bosses, 
they always dies young. 

"Well, you got to have a hole in your 
head to be a hossman. anyway. You go 
against all the laws of nature. Y ou feed 
the hoss before you feed yo'self. lake 
care of the hoss before you take care of 
yo'self. protect the hoss instead I'f pro- 
leeling yo'sell^. And I don't mean just 
because they're worili a lot of money. 
No sir! If you start lakin' care of bosses 
dependin' on how much they're worth, 
you're not treatin’ some of 'em fair. 
C ourse, you do tend to lean toward the 
good bosses because they tram harder 
and they give you more problems. You 
crank up a good lioss and he’s gone, and 
when he gives he gives everything. 

“When we get a hoss like that around 
Cireeniree we all holds our breath. Our 
man’s better when he loses than when he 
wins. .More people get bawled out when 
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TEMPTING 



Sylvania tipscis ilie applfcai t in color TV. For the first 
lime, even a bright red apple siiows its true colors bril- 
liantly on TV. Secret of this brighter, truer picture is 
Sylvania’s new color bright picture iul>e. It uses a 
revolutionary new retl phosphor. And a patentetl screen- 
making pHMess for unmatchetl picture sharpness. This 


Sharing greatly in America’s growili 


color T\' breakthrough is the happy result of GT&E 
’■teannvork"— wiili major (ontrilnitions by CiT&K I.al>- 
oraiories and three divisions of Sylvania (Chemical & 
Metallurgical... Electronic lubes...and Home Enter- 
tainineiu I’ichIikis). More reason for the dynamic and 
continuous growth of GT&E. 
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KtNtUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBOk WHISKIES • THE OLD GRAND-DAD OISTIUERY CO.. ERANKFORT. KY. • DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 



No one hides these bottles 


Some whiskey bottles are just containers. But not a bottle of Old Grand-Dad. From 
the moment they see it, your guests know how highly you value their pleasure. 
For they know this is the finest of all Kentucky bourbons. Next time you entertain, 
serve Old Grand-Dad — and bring out the bottle. It's the thing to do. 

OLD GRAND-DAD 

86 PROOF AND 100 PROOF. BOTTLED IN BOND 



PICKLES, MOSSES 
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he has a winner. See, when he gels beaten, 
he still has that image of dignity and 
good sportsmanship to keep up. That's 
Grccnirec. But when he wins he doesn’t 
have to do that. And again, when you 
win around here, you've just taken an- 
other step toward simipin' else, l.et a 
young hoss \\ in a few times and our man 
-arraw .arraw he begins to smell those 
roses, lie begins to see that classic hoss 
cornin' 'round the bend, hrom then on 
it's, 'Uh oh, waieh it’’ ‘Don’t turn him 
there!' 'Don't turn him too sharp!' 'Oh, 
m> Cod. don’t gel that water in his eyes!' 
■Piekles, come here and watch this hoss!' 

"Noss. this can cause some problems. 
Yvsu take A hoss like Groton. Evcr^bvsdy 
knows the boss is interested in this hoss. 
and so is his boss, so w hen Groton comes 
hack from a work w ho comes runnin' up 
to take care of him? The greenest men in 
the stable! The guys you'd like to take 
and hide around the corner of the barn 
so the boss won't sec 'em! Those lu/y 


no-'counts, they're out there 'tending to 
that hoss because they know they'll be 
seen. So 1 have to go over and I have to 
tell ’em, ‘Now don't you touch that 
hoss! You go over there and sit down!' 
And then I’m a mean, contemptible son 
of a bitch." 


O ne has to spend only a few hours 
around Greeniree to realize that 
Groton, a big bay son of Nashua, is the 
stable's choice at the moment. He was 
the last horse to beat the Kentucky Der- 
by winter favorite, Bold Lad, running 
away from the Wheatles colt in a race 
when both were green and 2. Groton 
won his only other start of 1964 and 
was sent on a prolonged vacation to the 
farm in Kentucky for rest, rehabilitation 
and the relief of a pair of bucked shins. 
“Me got his name from Mr. WhitneC^ 
alma mater, which is near the Nashua 
River," John Ciaver said. "There's a 


strong family resemblance to Nashua 
and a good deal of the same color. Cirot- 
on has that long flowing tail because we 
don't saw their tails olT to give 'em an 
English look; we ligure the good Lord 
gave 'em those tails to knock flies offand 
the more tail the better." Gaver strolled 
to Groton's stall, tapped the horse on the 
nose and said. "Saint Mark's." where- 
upon Groton stuck out his tongue. 
"You can understand why he'd do 
that," said a pleased Ga\cr. "Saint 
Mark'.s and (irolon arc hig school ri\als. 
We have another horse here named 
O'Hara, after the milcr. and he sticks his 
tongue out when you say 'Burleson.' 

"The trouble with Groton is he runs 
like a snake," Gaver went on. "He's all 
over the track, and he kicks himself in 
the ankles. That's why we turned him 
out to graze in Kentucky. W'e've entered 
him in the l^crhy, hut I doubt if he’ll be 
seasoned enough and educated enough 
for a race like that. I le's got to have an 



Brings oul Ihe Boy in every man! 


The reason, vve suspect, is llie 
concave-vee aluminum hull. 
Its speed, performance, pre- 
cise control, and instant response 
exhilarate even the most experi- 
enced boatman. And, women en- 
thuse over the softer, smoother ride. 
Roomy interiors feature luxurious 
trim and smart, contemporary col- 
ors. Both Holiday-V, below, and 
fiipiter-V. inset, have the speed, 
stamina, and si7.e for any water 
sport in any waters. Write for free 
Starcraft ’65 catalog. Starcraft Boat 
Ck)mpany, Uept. Sl-3, Goshen, Ind. 



/ii(iifrr-V. JC fl. rnfii<jv('-v(’e lojKtriikp 
ulitiiitniim for outltoorJ poivcr of up lu 
IS fi p , uliovc, 


Holiiiny-V. 1* fl. ronrovr-i-rr fapstrof’C 
n/ununiim w.lJj 510 fi p. MerCniisrr 
iirrn <lrh-r or oullioonl puivcr of up to 
320 h.p.. at Jefl. 
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ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Scirncc Findl H«:aling Suhitance That 

Relieve* Pain — Shrink* Hemorrhoid* 

For the first time science has found a 
new hculinir substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surpery. 

In ca.se after case, while (rmtly rrlievini; 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most atnazlng of all — results were so 
thorough that siifTcrcrs made astonishing 
statements like “I'lles have eeased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Ri(i-l>yne'.^l — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in tup- 
pomtory or ointment form under the name 
I-rrparation //«. Ask for it at all drug 
counter*. 


awful loi of training. Ciod knows how 
fast he is. tic won his race against Bold 
I ad by a length and a half, and he was 
fooling around the whole race. Once he 
ducked out and almost threw Jtihn Rot/ 
right out of the saddle. Most of the lime 
he looked tike he was running sideways.” 

Ciaver has made iwti other Gfcentree 
horses eligible for the Derby, though 
both arc problems and may not be ready. 
New Act. a son of What's New', suf- 
fered last season from skirt cra/incss, 
was gelded and now isan unknown quan- 
tity. Said John M. (Jack) Gaver Jr., son 
of the trainer and a Cirecntrec assistant 
trainer himself. "All New Act had on his 
mind last year was girls, so to speak. 
Fillies and mares and ponies. He won 
the Flash up at .Siiratoga. and then he 
started getting to where he wouldn't do 
anything but moon about the lillics. We 
hope he's improved nt>w that he's gelded. 
But he's still an awful fidgety horse on 
the racetrack. He's O.K. in the stall, but 
he always kicks and jumps up and down 
on the track. That comes from his moth- 
er. She never walked a day in her life, 
always moving at top speed." 

Cireentree's third Derby possible is 
O'Hara, a slant-eyed half brother of 
Outing Class and son of Ballymoss and 
Track Medal. "He did pretty well in 
three races last year." Gaver Sr. recalled, 
"but then he bucked his shins, and we 
Slopped him for the season. His problem 
is he has the lowest I.Q. of any horse. 
There isn't a horse college in the world 
you could gel him in. He has all the abil- 
ity in the world- -he's a big wild-runnin' 
animal- -but he can't learn a damned 
thing. After running four times he was 
the same as before his first race. He 
weaves. Hcwhecis. Ifa horse is on the in- 
side of him, he turns to look at him. And 
if there's a horse on the outside, he's try- 
ing tt> push him out of the way. Instead 
of getting his head down and leveling off 
his run. he's got his head up in the air like 
a catcher going after a foul fly. And he's 
got a whole lot of cstra tricks, like un- 
loading the exercise boy every now and 
then. The very lirst time we ran him he 
got right out in front of (he grandstand, 
put in one flip and threw Rot/ right on 
his butt. Then he trotted off down the 
track as though he v'as in his right mind." 
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The bread-and-butter horse of the 
Greentrec Stable remains, for the mo- 
ment. the injury-prone 4-year-old Mali- 
cious, winner of SlOO.OOOasa 2-ycar-old 
and owner of a name that matches his 
personality perfectly. "He’s got to be our 
best horse." Ciaver said, “but 1 wish he 
could get over some of his problems. 
He'll run all over hell and half of Texas, 
and he won't make the turns. Me beat 
Quadrangle once last year, and he had 
him beaten another lime in the Dwyer, 
when he started bearing out. And he 
has a had knee that keeps swelling up 
on him every season." 

Malicious is a chestnut, blocky but 
not big, like an average-size man who 
lifts weights. Young Jack Ciaver. a rud- 
dy horseman who is also blocky but not 
big, described him: "He's out to K*at 
everybody in everything, whether it's the 
groom or the trainer or another horse. 
He's a boss horse. He was that way in 
the Jim Dandy when he beat Quadrangle. 
Ue just wvwiWw'V be beitew. He wants to 
light all the time. I’copic say isn't he a 
nice horse underneath it all. And I say. 
no. he's a mean horse underneath it all. 
If you don't watch him all itic lime he'll 
try to bite you and slap at you. Listen to 
him now." It was .1:55 in the afternoon, 
live minutes before feeding time, and a 
steady din came from Malicious' stall. 
"He's banging up against the screen be- 
cause he knows it's feeding time. He 
does that every day. He never gives that 
groom any rest till he gets his tub." 

"How do you handle a training prob- 
lem like that?” somebody asked Gaver 
par. 

"I low do you handle it?" said the eld- 
er Ciaver. "Why. you feed him!” 

O h. don't > ou worry 'bout dat." Pick- 
les the groom was telling a friend. 
"1 here'll be another classic boss coinin’ 
along any day now. might be out in one 
of those stalls right now. Anything else 
is just markin' lime. We're always look- 
in' for another Tom Fool, a Shut Out, a 
Devil Diver, a ho.ss like C'apot. C'apot 
w as one of our boss of the years. He was 
at the same time as Olympia- that's a 
sprinter that could outrun a quarter boss 
at a quarter of a mile, and he did it once. 
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A whole new dimension of enjoyment and cxcitC' 
ment is yours for tht* asking, whon you fly your own 
4-pla('i‘ Boe'chcraf't Musketeor II. Novor helore hjis 
a private airplane opened so many door.s to so many 
opportunities - at such a hnv cost! 

It's so easy to fly that \ou'll prohal>ly solo in 8 or 10 
hours, as most people do. Then in about dO more 
hours of enjoyable sport flying you can join the ranks 
of sotne HTti.OtiO other s{M)rts-mintk*d people who 
have earned their coveted private pilot's licen.se. 
Distant fascinating ploces l)eyond the raiiKo of 
week-end drivinj? are ^uddenly just around the 
corner. Major sports events . . . ^^olf courses you've 
wanted to play . . . snowy ski runs and warm sand 
beaches , . . fabulous lishinfi sprtt.s . . . are within 
reacli the year-'round. '>’ou can travel hundreds of 
miles and play 18 holes of tiolf thi' same day— 
with a Beechcraft .Musketeer III 


Pilots aren't supermen . . just 
'everyday" people- Husinfs.<- 
nien, housewisa's. yount'.'ters — 
IH lo SO. .No special talents 
needed Kven eyculuf'.-'e.s are no 
proljlein. 


The Musketeer instruments are 

a- -itiiple anil ea>y to use .is 
tho-se on your car and your 'lA' 
set Tliey help make Hvinu and 
iKuijfation easHT-help you .ir- 
riv»' relaxed even alter long trips 


You can turn pleasure into profit, too. as thousands 
of others do. hy vising your lieechcvaft for business 
trips. The .Muskt'tccr II is perfectly suited for this 
dual role -comhininjr the speed and payload ettpae- 
ity of a business aii-plane with the flying ease and 
low cost of ii personal spKirls plane. 

Over 100,000 other airplane owners are flying more 
hours, traveling mort* miles with more passengers 
to more places, than all the ttirlines put together - 
every day! To get complete facts, details, prices, and 
the name of your nearest Beechcraf'l dealer, write 
us today! 


FRtf: Mail poslcofd or leficr to Beech Aircro't Corp. Moikehng Services, 9759 
i. Central, Wichito, Xonsos 67201. USA Ask lor FRtt lUusIroled folder on the 
sensational BeechcroH Musketeer II. 
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too. Well, Capol used to love to get right 
on Olympia”— Pickles held his long, 
bony hands straight out. parallel and al- 
most touching lo show how dose Capoi 
would stay to Olympia “and not only 
Olympia but all those other speed bosses, 
and Capot he'd stay there till he broke 
their hearts. He did that twice with Coal- 
town. beat 'im twice in one year by stay- 
in' right with 'im, and he did it lo anoth- 
er fast boss named Noble Impulse. He'd 
lay right on 'im and stay there till sump- 
in' went bust. Typical Greentrec boss. 

"This Circentrec, it has its faults like 
any other place. Hut after a few years 
you get used to it. One minute you're im- 
portant around here and you got to do 
everything, v\er'ihiiig. The next minute 
you can't even lead a hoss, you're too 
stupid to lead a hoss without a million 
dollars' worth of supervision. You're 
goin' from a drive to a pull all the time. 
One minute there's nothin' to do, the 
next inimite you ain't got enough hands 
to do it. 

"But I'll tell you one thing 'bout this 
place. 'I'ou better not be around here if 
you don't like bosses. Our man. he talks 
sweeter to bosses 'n he does to people. 
He has more patience and understand- 
ing toward bosses and cats and dogs 
and owls, for that matter - then a old- 
lady schoolteacher. He believes in Thor- 


oughbreds. in lop slock. He'd be the 
tlrst person to admit that bosses as a 
class is dumb.” A smile shone from the 
depths of Pickles' eyes. "But dumb or 
not, bosses are nice and bosses arc inicr- 
cslin*. and they can surprise you once in 
a while. They're so finely bred. Mighty 
few people are bred like a boss.” 

"Kings, maybe?" he was asked. 

"1 doubt if even kings arc. What king 
could you trace both top and bottom 
lines as close as you can the cheapest 
racchoss? And cornin' out of that long 
breedin’ is instinct, sumpin' deeper than 
thought, bred right into them, l.ikc you 
sec a hoss break his teg and keep right 
on runnin', with the leg danglin', still 
iryin' to win that race. Why? Because 
that's what he's bred to do. 

"Yes. sir, you got to admire them, 
stupid or not, ornery or not. > oii got lo 
like 'em. People asks me do I like bein' 
around bosses all the lime. So I tell 'em 
that the ugliest job here is shakin' out 
stalls in the mornin'. Men don't like it, 
shovelin' all the manure out and cleanin' 
up. Why, I actually Ukv that.' ” 

In the afternoon it snowed lightly in 
Aiken, and when the grooms fed the 
horses at 4, they pulled the stall doors 
shut lo ward off the cold. Just before 
nightfall the final (lake fell and the sun 
popped out for the last few minutes of 


the day, enabling Top Cat to resume his 
vigil at the mole hole. John Gaver and 
his son and a few others finished their 
afternoon huddle in the office and wan- 
dered off, and Pickles came scuttling 
around the end of the shed row, looking 
at the sky and executing a little thera- 
peutic dance step. "This is the place lo 
be," he said in his raspy baritone as he 
made a beeline for the now empty of- 
fice and the undersized wooden chair in 
the corner. "And I believe in this place. 
I know I'm resented around the race- 
track a whole lot because I believe in m\ 
owners and I believe in our man. If any- 
body says anything wrong about him it 
ought to be me. If anybody else saysanv- 
thing about him I get mad. I don't allow 
'em lo do it. Our man is the same about 
us. He don’t let anybody talk about us. 
Thill’s Grecniree.” Pickles turned the 
.stove up a bit and resumed his attack 
on the chair. "Success is a funny thing." 
he intoned. “Now, both my parents were 
schooUeachers and vhey made me go 
through high school, and they wanted 
me to go lo college. But you know where 
I'd be if I went to college? I'd be sittin’ 
right here. I'd be - arraw. arraw - a hoss 
rubbah with a B.A.” Pickles the groom 
leaned far hack, his long legs spilling 
over the sides of the chair, and almost 
fell oil’ with contentment. end 
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cRi-.M'SEss m:vei< (iOES oi roi-sn i.i:. 

Most |H-opk- liopf soiiu-diiv to own ;i Cadillac motor car. And understandably so. Ikjr tiu* 19(>5 Cadillac is exciting to lu-hold 
and thrilling to drive as no other an totnobile evi-r built, lint if a new Cadillac — |)raetical as it is to own — does not yet fit 
your plans, then you ought to c»)nsider a used Cadillac like the beautiful maroon 1963 Sedan de Ville, above. For greatness in design 
and engineering is always in style. And a Cadillac, regartlless of age. is still a Cadillac in every sense of tin- word. 

Your dealer currently offers a superb selection — including one that should fit your budget. See him soon. 

SliiiHilird 1)1 ll\r\V(>rl(l 





Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 






ONTARIO 

Canada 



Another world, in your own backyard. So familiar, yet so intriguingly different. A new world 
where the welcome is warm. Modern highways carry you to historic reminders of British 
North America. Unspoiled wilderness, 250,000 lakes and miles of forests contrast 
with big, exciting cities and restful botanical gardens to bring you pleasure. Truly, Ontario 
is nearly a half-million square miles of beauty and variety! Discover your own 
personal Ontario. Write for our free booklet (52 pages in full colour) to: Department 
of Tourism & Information, Room 102, Parliament Buildings, Queen's Park, Toronto, 




Basketball's Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

Despiie Michigan's presence as the favoriic. 
ihe NCAA tournament was full of hopeful 
challengers for ihe national championship 
(pujee 24). l'>cfcnd»itg champion UCI A. 
Oklahoma Stale and St- Joseph's were most 
likely to join the Wolverines in P<irttand. 
Ore. for the semifinals. 

New York's NIT, meanwhile, had an im- 
pressive 14-tcam field for the tournament 
that begins Thursday in Madison Square 
Garden. If there was a favorite it was Villa- 
nova lJI-41, seeded No. 1 ahead of New 
Mexico (19 -7). but almost cvcrybt'dy else 
had a chance to win. The first-round pair- 
ings: Thursday— Texas Western (17-K) vs. 
Manhattan ( 1 2-8) and Boston College (21 
fi> vs. St. John's ( 17-8); Saturday — Western 
Kentucky (17-8) vs. Tordham (15 II ). Army 
(18-7) vs. St. l-ouis (18 8). Detroit (19-7) 
vs. La Salle (15-7) and Bradley (18-8) vs. 
NYU (14-8). 

The small colleges, too. were poised for 
championship tournaments. Thirty-two 
teams were in Kansas City for six days of 
play that will decide the NAIA title, while 
the NCAA college division, down to eight 
teams after regional playolTs, was ready for 
the showdown in l-.vansvillc. Ind. I he sur- 
vivors; r.vansville (2h-0). Philadelphia Tex- 
tile (24- .^). St. MichacFsof Vermont ( I9 5). 
North Dakota (24-4), Akron (2()-h), South- 
ern Illinois (18-5). Washington of St. Louis 
( 18-5) and Scuttle Pacific (22-6). 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. ST. JOSEPH'S (2S-1) 

2. VILLANOVA (21-«) 3. PROVIOENCE (22.1) 

It was like old limes in New York's MadiM>n 
Square Garden last week as 18, 178 jammed 
the place to watch the city's Big Pour in a 
doubleheader. tonoiiAM. the hottest team 
in town, went at a slick passing and shoot- 
ing Manhattan bunch with the same aggres- 
sive 2-3 /one defense (hat had brought it 
nine wins in its last 1 1 games, and that 
stopfJcd the Jaspers. Lcn Zandy flipped in 
three points with 17 seconds to go to win 
for the Rams 67-65. si . eight pr>ints 

behind NYU with 1.^ minutes to play, got 
its lift from Kenny McIntyre. Me poured in 
24 points in the second half, six in a row at 
the end. and the Redmen won 70 66. 

The Eiasi's other tournament teams were 
also busy sharfening their games, st. >o- 
sipk's beat St. Bonaveniure 95-87; villa- 
nova routed Seton Hall 84-6.^ and then 
sneaked past Marquette 73 69; provj- 
otscE swamped Massachu.scits 102-75 and 
Brown 90-65; Pisx siAit completed its 
best scassmever by defeating Rutgers 88 75; 


lUJsioN coiiKif outlasted Northeastern's 
slowdown 56-51 and then outran Holy 
Cross 111-89; coNNECiictT rolled over 
Colgate 101-66 and Rhode Island 88-73 for 
its 15th straight; prischon's Ivy League 
champions beat Penn 81-71. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: t. VANDERBILT (22.3) 

2. N. CAROLINA STATE ( 20 . 4 ) 3. DAVIDSON (24-2) 

SORIH CARD! ISA STAit’s Prcss Maravich. by 
nature an efi'usivc man. was nearly delirious 
with joy after his team, which finished sec- 
ond in the regular seastm, up.sei llrst-place 
Duke 91-85 in the Atlantic Coast tourna- 
ment final at Raleigh. He was cspeei.'illy 
happy with Larry Worslcy, a lanky 6-foot-5 
Junior who came t'tf the bench to shoot the 
Blue Devils silly. Duke tried to stop him 
with a box-and-one, a I-3-I /one and even 
a pressure man-lo-man, but Worslcy. whirl- 
ing -skillfully away from his tormentors, 
scored 30 points. How would Maravich de- 
scribe his team.' "Pohro. ihihro." he said in 
his best Serbian. Lnglish transluiion: “F.x- 
cellent, excellent." 

XANiji RBiiT was home free in the South- 
eastern after n orida upset Tennessee 58-56. 
Vandy simply throttled Auburn 79-64 and 
Tulane 85-62 lo win the title. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: t. MICHI6AN (2(<2) 

2. MINNESOTA (IB-S) 3. ILLINOIS (O-S) 

For a long lime michic.an had to be s;itis- 
tied w ilh an iK’casional piece of the Big T en 
championship. Last week the showy Wolver- 
ines got it all for the (irsl time in 17 years. 
But it was not easy. Minnesota kepi coming 
at them relentlessly and even led by live 
points with 6i/j minutes to go. It took a typ- 
ical Nfiehigan rally— big shots by Bill Bun- 
lin. Ca?7ie Russell and Oliver Darden— to 
light otf the second-pl.icc Gophers 88 85. 
"That was no place for a craven kid today." 
gushed Coach Dave Sirack. "I'm just ex- 
uberant." 

Some folks think that oki amosia suit's 
patient Hank Iba invented deliberate bas- 
ketball. If he did not, he must surely know 
more about how to play it than any other 
coach. Last Saturday his carefully disci- 
plined Cowboys look only 37 shots against 
Kansas and made 20 of them and it earned 
Oklahoma State a 64 58 victory over the 
Jayhawks for Iba's first Big I ighi title. 

WICHITA .suit's Missouri Valley cham- 
pions playcvi a control game. too. but more 
out of fear than anything else. The Shockers 
arc just reluctant to trade shots with any- 
one these days. They got past Ttilsa 59-48 


and Drake 76-64 in overtime, but in between 
I oinsviLt t caught Wichita with its defenses 
lagging and beat the Shockers 79 70. It 
could be that hradi tv is now the best team 
in the conference. E-.rnie Thomp.son's 25 
points led the Braves on a 62',' .shooting 
tear as they edged St. Louis 94 9) in over- 
time til tic the Hills for second place. 

OHIO o. routed Toledo 87-61 to tie Mi- 
ami of Ohio for the Mid-American cham- 
pionship. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOR THREE: 1. OKLAHOMA CITV <IB.») 

2. HOUSTON IlS.S) 3. TEXAS TECH (IT-«) 

Given a rare chance when Texas Tech, an 
unyielding leader for most of the season, 
withdrew from championship consideration 
after discovering that one of it.s players was 
ineligible, runner-up sMt: had the South- 
west Conference title in its grasp List week 
and then almost blew it. The jittery Ponies 
lost to TEXAS AiM 94 81 hut recovered 
in time lo beat Arkansas 88-75. itxas. 
meanwhile, took TCU 84 63 and Baylor 79 
75 lo finish in a tie with SMU for the "oHi- 
cial" championship. 

TEXAS TrcH. despite its misfortune, went 
on to beat Arkansas 87-80 and Texas A&M 
98-73 for a 12-2 league record. But all it 
got the frustrated Raiders was some home- 
town sympathy and a 5300 trophy, pre- 
sented to them by students and fans "for 
their lighting spirit." It was nice, but lech's 
crestfallen players would have preferred the 
eonferenee title. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE; I. UCLA (24-2) 

2. BRIOHAM rOUNG (21.9) 3. SAN FRANCISCO <23-4) 

Western scouts who infiltrated the jammed 
Los Angeles Sports Arena last weekend to 
watch UCLA's fearsome /one press at work 
came away disappointed. Not once did 
Coach Johnny Wooden employ his favorite 
weapon. NViihoul it. the Bruins bumbled 
their way past USC 77 7| 1 riday night be- 
fore 14.571 — the largest crowd ever to watch 
u college game in l.os Angeles — (hen barely 
beat the Trojans 52 .^0 Saturday on Gail 
Goodrich's jump shot in the closing min- 
utes. But WiHiden was satisfied. "I just didn't 
want to give anyone the opportunity to per- 
sonally analyze our press.” he explained. 

hruihasi voiiNC.'s Stan Watts, who nor- 
mally regards defense as a form of passive 
resistance, played it even looser than usual 
against New Mexico. His three big men just 
jammed the middle while his guards got «>n 
their marks for the break. It worked beau- 
lifiilly and BYU beat the 1 obos 70 67, Bul 
the Cougars had already clinched the \k csiern 
AC title the night before, smashing SVy- 
oming 102 87, while uiah was upselling 
New Mexico 78-76 at Salt l ake City. 

SAs FRANCISCO. Warming up for the 
NCAA rcgitmal at Provo, trounced Pepper- 
dinc 100-76 and Loyola of Los Angeles 
100-72. CHO 
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19K3LE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FABULOUS FANS 

Sirs: 

My hearty congratulations to William 
l-cggctt for that masterpiece, The Rise ami 
/■'all of the Fabulous Phillies (March 1). I 
would like to take this opportunity to rc* 
mind Phillies fans to get their World Series 
tickets early, because the same thing won't 
happen twice. 

ANUKtw C. Crak; 

Allentown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Fabulous they were and fabulous they 
KENNtnt Young 

Havcriown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

When are you going to stop worrying 
ab<iut how the Phillies lost the pennant and 
start writing about how- the Cardinals won 
it? After all, they only came from 1 1 games 
back on August 2l to reach the top in a 
thrilling finish on the last day of the sca.son. 
They only won the World Scries. They only 
had the best infield in the league, the best 
manager, the best general manager and fans 
who loyally waited I8 years for the pennant. 

Ricuaro Joms 

Kirkwood, Mo. 

Sirs: 

I think you tended to undcrcmphasi/c 
the role of Ciene Mauch in both the rise and 
the complete collapse of the team in IV64. 
Mauch. with his controversial mo\cs. led 
the team to many exciting victories for most 
of the year. However, as Ji>o Nuxhall sug- 
gested in your article, the Little General 
pushed the panic button after the second 
loss to Cincinnati. He promptly began to 
use Bunning and Short with iust two days 
rest, and they lost their eirectiscness. If 
Mauch had left his pitching stall alone tluise 
last two weeks. I am quite sure the pennant 
would be flymg from Connie Mack Stadium 
instead of in St. Louis. 

This p4>int was provxtd the last two days 
of the season, when Bunning and Short, 
with their normal rest, both pitched well 
and won. 

Hakoi o Siilis 

Audubon. N.J. 

VIWGtNIA'S GENTS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for the wcll-dcscrvcd ar- 
ticle on I.cnnie Wirt/, the basketball olli- 
cial {l.iitle Pal on the Dea<l Run, March I ). 
It is a tine tribute to refs everywhere. 

BuRr Skvirsky 

Springfield, Mass. 


Sirs: 

In the article on Lcnnic Wirtr. Bil Gilbert 
made several unfavorable remarks about 
\J. of Virginia students that need to be 
refuted. True, wc arc considered to offer 
the most ardent student supptirt in the At- 
lantic Coast Conference, and we're proud of 
it. Rut to say wc would spit on an opposing 
player to rattle him is absurd. 

BiiRNt Brown 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Sirs: 

It is true that in the past unpopular and /or 
questionable decisions by referees at Uni- 
versity of Virginia home basketball games 
have been met with an unsportsmanlike 
shower of refuse. This, however, is no longer 
the case. When Bill Gibson was acquired 
as coach, a new attitude toward basketball 
was acquired as well. U. Va.'s Memorial 
Gymnasium may still be considered a snake 
pit, but the only fangs opponents need worry 
about are emotional ones. U. Va. crowds 
may still be boisterous, but they are no 
longer obnoxious. 

Mo\nt BiCKLiY 
David Davidson 
lllRB WlAMK 

Charlottesville, Va. 

LOBOTOMY 

Sirs: 

My thanks to Frank Deford for a fine 
article on the New Mexico Lobos and the 
\Veslcrn Athletic Conference as a whole 
Criw Five lininorable Objects Stood last, 
Feb. 22l, I've been wondering when some- 
one would finally realize that basketball is 
played out here! 

Richard Gats 

Albuquerque 

Sirs: 

It is enlightening to learn of the grc.it im- 
provement of the Western Athletic Confer- 
ence. New Mexico certainly deserves to be 
rated as one of the finer teams in the nation. 
But the statement that “the entire Western 
Athletic Conference ... is playing basket- 
ball that is at least the equal of any in the 
country” is a gross exaggeration. 7 hcir in- 
tereonfereiKC edge dtKS not prove much, 
for they have not played the best from oth- 
er conferences. The Missouri Valley Con- 
ference holds an edge over the W'AC, and 
still has one of its weakest groups of teams 
in many years. 

All the lacts point to the Big Ten as the 
most ptiwerful conference to emerge in a 
long lime. Despite st>mc weaker tei ms, it 
contains live of the lop teams in the country 
— Michigan, Indiana. Minnesota, Illinois 


and Iowa. If these teams entered the W'AC, 
New Mexico and Brigham Young would 
have to struggle for fourth or fifth place and 
might finish as far down as sixth and seventh. 

These Big Ten teams have received little 
attention from your magazine, although 
they arc undoubtedly the most exciting to 
watch and have some very special eharae- 
tcnslies: Indiana's press, Michigan's power 
off the boards. Illinois' shooting and Min- 
nesota's rebounding and fast break. And 
there is no conference that could come close 
to assembling the kind of team these five 
could put together. Centers: Dill Buntin and 
Skip Thoren (probably the best all-round 
center in the nation). Forwards: Lou Hud- 
son, the Van Arsdalcs, Don Freeman. Chris 
Pcrvall. Guards: Tal Brody, Cazzic Russell, 
Jon .McClocklin, Don Yales. Archie Clark. 

David Tag 

St. Louis 

OF ALL PLACES 

Sirs: 

As native Montanans wc were pleased that 
you mentioned Duke's Mike Lewis as one 
of the outstanding young freshmen in col- 
lege basketball (Haski rnAi.i.'s W'l tk, March 
I ). However, we were quite displeased by 
your snide remark that Mike is from "of 
all places, Missoula. Mont." May we point 
out that Montana (of all places) has pro- 
duced many outstanding athletes’? To name 
a few. the laic Wayne hstes, Benny Reyn- 
olds (champion rodeo star). Gene Davis 
(Oklahoma Stale's outstanding wrestler), 
Doug Brown (distance runner) and Dave 
McNally of the Baltimore Orioles. 

Wc could name more, but we hope that 
by now you may have gotten the point about 
Montana. 

Jim Bkaiiy 
John I wing 
Jack BollinciIR 

Missoula, Mont. 

ROUNDHOUSE 

Sirs: 

.SI is always so careful to name the au- 
thors. photographers and illustrators of us 
articles and to identify owners, managers, 
coaches and trainers that I was surprised to 
sec that it did not name the arehiiecis of the 
round hunting lodge in West l airiec, Vt. 
pictured on pages 2(i and 27 of your March 
Isl issue. 

This handsome and successful building 
was designed by the firm of L.H. and M.K. 
Hunter of Hanover, N.H. L.H. is Ted 
Hunter, Dartmouth and Olympic skier 
of the late '30s. M.K. is his wife. Peg. 

John R. Scomohd Jr. 

Hanover. N.IL 

ciiiilinueJ 
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19TH HOLE continued 


HOLE TRUTH 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Dun Jenkins. I send 
fan letters about as often as I get divorces, 
but certainly his vivid and vibrant Best IB 
in America (Feb. 15 and 22) deserves three 
rousing ban/ais. 

I suspect that other ink-stained slaves may 
have envied that plush assignment and given 
Pan the business about it, but 1 am sure it 
wasn't easy to establish the glittering differ- 
cnccs. Most writers, after the fifth hole, 
would have reduced the rest to the monot- 
ony of a litany on gopher holes. But Jenkins 
is neither hack nor hacker and can handle a 
Royal expertly, whether it be typewriter or 
golf ball. Myself. I bob and curtsy before 
both shrines, but know only enough abtiul 
either to recognize professional polish when 
I see it. 

The Rev. Joseph E. Manton 

Boston 

Sirs: 

You could have made a better choice for 
the 16th hole than the 405 yard, par-4 hole 
at Oakland Hills. Admittedly, it has its good 
points. However. I feel that the 16th hole at 
the Firestone Country Club in Akron. Ohio, 
which is a 625-yard, par-5 hole is more difli- 
cult. It is termed “The Monster" by most 
of the golfers on the tour, Aside from being 
the longest hole in golf, the fairways are 
quite narrow, guarded by convenient fair- 
way bunkers, and there is a large pond in 
front of the green. 

Bill Siripek 

Watcrville, Me. 

Sirs: 

My name is Tommy Havens and I am 10 
years old and I live in the house on 2328 
Club Road that gets all the golf balls from 
Scioto Country Club No. 2. My Dad makes 
me cut the grass and I always find about lU 
golf balls every week. I love it because I can 
sell all the balls. 

This year I am in the tifth grade at Colum- 
bus Academy School, which is where all the 
rich kids front Columbus Country Club go. 
It is an integrated school because they let 
some of us poor kids from Scioto Country 
Club go, too. As your magazine says. Co- 
lumbus Country Club is more wealthy and 
arisUKratic than Scioto. I know this is true 
because 1 can .sell all my balls to the rich kids 
for 50c each. My Dad and his Scioto friends 
will only give me lOpcach. 

Tommy Havens 

Columbus, Ohio 

CAREER 

Sirs; 

Big Julie Isaacson certainly makes for in- 
teresting reading ( The Mouth anti the Mill, 
March 1 >, but I gather that Author Tex 
Maule was not overimpressed w’ith the ac- 
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curacy of Julie’s testimony. In case Julie 
ever mentions his baseball career to Tex 
again, here are some facts about it; 

194.1; signed and released by Wellsville 
without playing in a game 
1945: signed and released by Horncll 
w ithout playing in a game 
1948: signed and released by Miami 
Beach without playing in a game 
1948: signed and released by Pcekskill 
without playing in a game 
I know about this because I checked 
with one of those statLsties-happy sports 
fans who likes to look up the records of 
“former professional ballplayers." 

Pt iEK Sands 

New York 

SILLT POSTSEASON 

Sirs: 

I am constantly irritated by criticism of 
the way in which the ACC determines its 
basketball champion and representative to 
the NCAA playoffs. Your comment in B\s- 
Kt iHAi 1 's Wtt K (Feb. 22) that "Duke must 
still win its silly postseason league tourna- 
ment to get to the NCAA tournament" 
prompted this letter. There arc many reasons 
why the ACC method meets my approval. 
But perhaps the best defense of the ACC 
system is the fact that it works. Of the 1 1 
seasons in which the tournament has been 
used, the top-rankmg team has won seven 
times. Once the second-ranked team won, 
and three times the fourth team was vic- 
torious. A second-division team has never 
won. In the past eight years the ACC 
champion, as selected under this system, 
has claimed hrst and second places once 
and third twice in the NCAA playolfs, a 
record not to be belittled. 

Billy Dunlap 

Durham. N.C. 

Sics*. 

It certainly is silly for the nation's eighth- 
ranked team to have to prove again its merit 
for an already well-earned berth in the 
NCAA championship. If, for obvious mon- 
etary reasons, the various postseason con- 
ference tournaments continue to be held, 
the regular-season conference-championship 
teams should have the opportunity to play 
the winner of the postseason tournament, 
should they be upset in the tournament. 
Take Davidson College, currently ranked 
seventh in the country and 23-1 in regular- 
season play—they won their regular-season 
conference title without a single loss, but 
they were upset and eliminated from a berth 
in the NCAA tournament by West Virginia 
74-72 in the postseason Southern Confer- 
ence tournament. The upset was by a team 
that Davidson had already defeated twice 
in regular-season play and whose seasonal 
record was a very poor 1 1-14. This method 
of selection simply is not logical. 

Ray H. Taylor Jr. 

Atlanta 
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Cricket Made Easy, or At Least Possible 



Expert Gertrude Jacobs films what may be loosely called 'the action' at the Staten Island Cricket 
Club In New York, scene of much of the cricket played In this country by BARBARA LA FONTAINE 


|y /liss Cicrirudc Jacobs di>cs not look 
* • * like a demon on the rules of sport. 
An ample woman in her niiddlc years, 
with brown hair going haphazardly 
gray, she looks like Aunt Alice hack 
home. And talks a little like her. too. 
breathlessly, elliptically. blue eves re- 
garding you through blue-rimmed glass- 
es. But Miss Jacobs /.v a demon on the 
rules of sport, a woman who goes to ball 
games and raptly follows the perform- 
ance of the umpire, so it is no particular 
wonder that she should be the woman 
who has broken the cricket barrier, (ier- 
trude Jacobs has subdued the game of 
cricket to a scries of lilmstrips from which 
anyone can come away with a grasp of 
essentials and with no need to blanch 
even if a conversation turns to the ghast- 
ly question of leg before wicket, 

I he Peace Corps put her up to it. The 
Corps reasoned that closer relations 
would be pttssible with the pevsples of 
former British pt>sscssions if its members 
could at least look at a cricket match in- 
telligently. Bill cricket is not I’archeesi. 


with the rules set down on the inside of 
the top of the box. The rules did not 
seem to he set down anywhere in a form 
intelligible to Americans, and cricketers 
were relatively few. 

Miss Jacobs has an ollice at Inter- 
national House, which is a residence, a 
club, a siK'ial and study base for foreign 
students in the U.S. doing graduate 
work, and there the Peace Corps found 
her. She runs the Audio-Visual Work- 
shop. taping languages and aceunnilal- 
ing a picture and tilni library. But apart 
from this work at International House 
she operates, singlehandcd. a thing called 
the School Pilm Service, and one of the 
School I ilm Service's services is the 
making of filmstrips on game rules. 

Her strips on baseball have been 
turned from film into hooks, have been 
translated into Japanese and will soon 
be pul into Spanish. She has done bas- 
ketball. softball, hvsekey. badminton, 
field hockey and Little t.eaguc rules. 
"In cricket I found 1 had no place to 
begin because I had no vocabulary," 


Miss Jacobs said. "1 would read, ‘If 
you have an Aunt Sally on your 
team . . and I d slop and think, now 
what in the world docs 'Aunt Sally' mean? 
A player who can't do anything. 1 found 
out. and a skier pronounced sky-er - 
is a Hy ball- Of course, that makes sense. 
Well. It all makes sense, after you know. 

"New York is virtually a crickelless 
town." Miss Jacobs said sadly. "I 
thought if anybody would know about 
it Abererombie & l-iich would, so I 
went down there and at least got to sec 
what a bat looked like, and they gave 
me a little bitty rule book. But I finally 
had to get the bulk of my books from 
hngland. 1 had seen the name of Sir 
Oonald Bradman used with such great 
respect for his playing ability that I 
figured if he was such a good player he 
must have written something. So I went 
and looked him up in (he card index, and 
there was a bwik. I tried the British and 
Australian consulates and the bnglish- 
Speaking Union. They all knew about the 
hook, but nobody had it, and I had to 




Cricket Made Easy 


send to England. Nobody has ever read 
that book more carefully than I did. I 
cannot praise it too highly for anybody 
\sho's interested in cricket. There's never 
been another cricket player like him." 
Miss Jacobs said reverently. ■‘Perhaps 
there won't he for a good long time. 
Now he is a broker, and I think he lives 
in Adelaide. .-Xustralia. No. I haven't 
written to him ( haven't had nerve 
enough to write to him." 

But Miss Jacobs had resources other 
than Sir Donald and Abercrombie & 
bitch. Her olhce. after all. was strategi- 
cally located in a houseful of young In- 
dians. West Indians. Scots. Australians 
- and she drafted them as technical ex- 
perts. "They were skeptical at first." 
Miss Jacobs observed. ‘‘They thought 
it was just impossible for a beginner. One 
of the Indian boys, when I told him 1 
was interested in cricket, said. ’You!’ as 
if it were the most hopeless thing in the 
world." 

Miss Jacobs would descend upon the 
studentsat breakfast, "rdjust automati- 
cally move the salt and pepper into po- 
sition for a match and say. now, here’s 
the pitch and here's the wicket. I'vf 
usually get about an hour of cricket a 
morning. I could absorb Just about 
enough a day for a new set of questions 
the next day. 1 deliberately didn't sec 
any games at lirsl. When I did sec one. 
out on Staten Island. I didn't realise it 
was my tirst match. Because I knew what 
they were doing. I'd been studying it so 
hard and so intently that changing the 
salt and pepper shakers to men didn't 
seem to make much dilTerence." 

The filmstrips that resulted from all 
this are clear and rather charming. Ap- 
propriate old cricket prints precede iIk 
plunge into exposition; on Strip One is a 
reproduction of Thv Laws of the Sable 
Game of Criekei Uotw l.ondon's Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club. 

"The Marylebone Cricket Club has 
been the central authority on the laws of 
cricket since 1787." Miss Jacobs said 
from behind the projector. "Look, that's 
all the rules there arc. Isn't that amazing'.' 
But now there are whole books about 
them. You know, the rules havechanged 
very little — sometimes there was no 
change for a period of a hundred years. 
Now here"— she wa.s e.xpJaining another 
strip— "the batsman wears pads, and 
also the wicketkeeper. They protect ev- 
erybody but the poor fielder. The um- 
pires have worn those butcher's coats 
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since before the dawn of Christianity, 

I guess. 

"Now. this is a normal field for an otf- 
spinner. The captain has all these choices 
for the field, and they are only approxi- 
mate. Sometimes you want them close in 
to the batsman, sometimes you want 
them way out. Now. that position is 
called a silly mid-on because it's silly to 
stand there. He's apt to get hurt. Silty 
mid-olT means he's standing in a very 
bad place up there on the off side of 
the batter. 

"There's no such thing as a good ball 
or bad ball, in our sense, becau.sc the 
batsman doesn't have to hit at it," 

It is hard on an American to be told 
that there is no such thing as a good ball 
or a bad ball: that a batsman may hit at 
a ball or not hit at it. as he likes; that if 
he should hit it he may run or not, as he 
likes; that a captain may place his fielders 
almost anywhere at all. It is hard for an 
American to discern a game in all this 
anarchy . 

It is there, though, and it emerges from 
Miss Jacobs' filmstrips if you just don't 
get panicky and give up at the first ap- 
pearance of diniculty. "Cricket should 
stand on its own in this country." said 
Miss Jacobs warmly. "It's a good game, 
and a highly sophisticated one. If .Ameri- 
cans take it up. I hope they don't change 
it too much. If they <//</ take it up. the 
tirst thing they vsould do would be to put 
gloves on the fielders. That ball is very, 
very hard, and it gws very, very fast. If 
you try for it, you stand a chance of 
breaking your fingers, so what do you 
do. you let it go. Another thing, Ameri- 
cans would wear short sleeves. The Brit- 
ish wear long sleeves and roll them up. 
Now why. who knows, but short sleeves 
would not be erieket." Miss Jacobs al- 
lowed herself this. "Instead of white 
trousers, creams are the thing to wear. 
It's such a polite game. It's a game of 
gentlemen. 

"I’ve been to South .America and Man- 
churia and Japan." Miss Jacobs .said. 
"Now I'd like to go to .Australia, to meet 
Sir Donald Bradman. And I'd like to go 
to England to see a cricket match." 

Born in Dennison. III., Miss Jacobs be- 
gan as a physical education major at the 
University of Wisconsin; she changed 
her mind and added English and com- 
parative literature, but went to Columbia 
University to do graduate work in phys- 
ical education. She taught it for a num- 
ber of years, in high schools, colleges, 


community recreation programs and var- 
ious other places, including, in I9.J9. Yen 
Ching University in Peking. China. 

"I thought when I went over to China 
that I'd have to find a good branch of a 
tree to cut off for a baseball bat. but 
I found they had beautiful equipment. 
And their modern dance was far superior 
to ours. I had only about 15 students -- 
girls, though it was mixed for folk danc- 
ing. English folk dancing was most ac- 
ceptable. because there was less physical 
contact you know, ladies' chain and 
all that.” 

M iss Jacobs’ first filmstrip arose out of 
this trip. It was a strip called Dee Dee 
Chon, or Little Brother Chou, "made 
about the children in my little garden in 
China. I was just there, in my little old 
teahouse, and I taught them nursery 
rhymes and how to count. I taught them 
Ten Little hnlians. and they put it into 
Chinese. .And I did an audacious thing." 
Miss Jacobs said. "1 did a filmstrip on 
the Chinese language. Sub-ABC level." 
she added hastily. "I took some of the 
words apart, looking at them as a for- 
eigner would: I had a beautiful callig- 
rapher. You can almost figure out what 
a word means if you know alt the basic 
pictographs." 

Miss Jacobs went from China to Berke- 
ley. Calif, to New York and South Or- 
ange. N.J. teaching physical education. 
Then in 1945 she decided that that was 
not what she wanted to do. So "I sat 
down in the middle of my living room 
floor with my shoes off— that always 
helps me think. 1 knew I didn't want 
to go on teaching. I wanted to do some 
sort of creative work, and I wanted to 
travel, and I wanted to meet people 
doing interesting things." 

Miss Jacobs got up off the fioor and 
went full time into the making of film- 
strips. 

In addition to further strips she has 
planned, the language tapes and picture 
collection at International House. Miss 
Jacobs is learning to develop her own 
Ektachrome film, putting the cricket 
strips into Hindi, taking a course at Co- 
lumbia and has several other projects she 
is not ready to disclose. 

Questioned as to how she plans and 
accomplishes more than, obviously, is 
po.s,sible. Miss Jacohs says. "I don't waste 
time. Things are pretty much on schedule 
and disciplined, which I don't like." A 
curious statement, but definitive of the 
lady. KMD 


Go to blazers! 


(Why not? McGregor Eirelin blazers of “Dacron”and 
rayon are going to movies, races, barbecues, resorts, cocktail parties, 
tennis matches, weddings, the office and even Devil’s Lake.) 



Irish Navy, classic lines in 66'5{' “Dacron"* polyester, 36^5 rayon. Bold as brass buttons. Crisp linen look. Here, Kelly Olive. 



Tops everythinjj you'll ever wear. Handsome new Beporra Bone. 


You can pu to blazers for jiust 

For the man on the move 

Aliw boy>«izcil.bi>y-|>rice<l. in Onodii. too. McGrctror-Doniger Inc-. New York 19.N. Y. 



New Blarney Blue . . . one of fourteen dashinp colors. 



Newportg^^ 
tastes g^ 
fresher! 


Mild, n atural menthol. 
Oreat'tasting tobaccos 
White fiHertoo. 


and tastes better than any other menthol cigarette j 



